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CHAPTER    I 
AN  UNDERSTANDING   OF  THE  PPIOBLEM 

The   Problem 

General  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  the  area  of 
possible  identification  between  a  subjective  appreciation 
and  an  objective  investigation  of  Prank  Lloyd  Wright's  archi- 
tecture. 

Specific  Problems 

This  thesis  attempts  to  build  a  bridge  between  the  sub- 
jective appreciation — understood  from  within — and  the  objective 
investigation  of  Wright»8  architecture. 

This  bridge,  however,  will  not  be  of  concrete,  upon  which 
one  might  stand  still  peacefully,  statically,  and  watch  the 
opposite  bank,  but  rather  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  ab- 
straction, invisible,  like  a  geometrical  line  without  time  or 
space.   It  will  be  a  bridge  from  which  one  might  fall  off  to 
one  side  or  the  other  into  the  trap  of  personal  concept  (sub- 
jectivity) or  the  pit  of  superficial  observation  (objectivity). 

The  specific  problem  is  to  elim.lnate  that  gulf  with  its 
pitfalls  on  either  side,  and  to  arrive  at  a  unity  of  approach 
to  Mr.  Wright's  architecture,  one  which  will  relate  the 
elements  of  objectivity  to  the  essence  of  subjectivity — a 
unity  which  will  furnish  a  real  philosophical  approach. 


1.  Wright,  When  Democracy  Builds,  Foreword,  p.  vl, 
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Moreover,    the   problem   is  also   to    Interpret   the   extent 
of  writer's  undSrstanding  about  Mr.  Wright's   architecture  by 
using  common  words   and   terminology  so   that   it  will   Imply  a 

framework  to   one  who  could   organize,    out   of   his    own   life   ex- 

2 

periences,  an  esthetic  experience  and  use  it  as  a  tool  to 

open  the  treasury  of  the  art  of  organic  architecture.   Every- 
one, as  we  may  recognize,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  som.e  sense 
of  beauty  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  well  as  everyone 
having  life  experiences.  Those  who  rrlght  not  have  esthetic 
experience  systematically  must  have  fragments  of  experience 
in  their  daily  life.  All  that  we  need  is  to  reconstruct  those 
fragments  into  a  unity  which  will  be  ready  to  serve  as  the 
instrument  of  observing,  detecting,  appreciating,  and  creating 
beauty. 

This  interpretation  will  be  brought  out  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  be  useful  for  architects  as  well  as  laymen, 
because  organic  architecture  is  built  out  of  human  experi- 
ences and  brought  back  to  hum.an  life.   The  connection  between 
them,  is  now  so  close  that  architecture  is  no  longer  a  privi- 
lege of  architects  but  the  common  property  of  men  of  pr*actical 
affairs.  Architecture  is  the  kind  of  fine  art  which  cannot 
be  hidden  in  museums  but  is  the  one  which  will  exist  as  long 
as  living  and  a  place  to  live  are  needed  by  hum.an  beings. 

Considering  architecture  as  an  act  of  expression,  we 
will  notice  that  it  has  its  own  language.   To  put  architecture 


2.   Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  13. 
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language  Into  words  Is  merely  an  act  of  translation.   As  we 
know,  the  beauty  in  a  particular  language  will  partly  dis- 
appear or  ever  sometimes  be  entirely  lost  in  translation. 
Especially  for  architecture  or  any  other  fine  arts  we  have 
no  exact  substitute.   "Philosophical  approach"  in  the  title 
of  this  thesis  means  again  a  bridge  or  ferry  from  one  language 
to  another. 

Nevertheless,  the  word  "approach"  will  probably  answer 
the  question,  "How  to  get  there?"  and  help  those  who  wish  to 
build  up  within  themselves,  using  their  own  previous  experi- 
ences as  raw  materials,  a  bridge  or  ferry  which  furnishes  an 
approach  to  the  realm  of  Wright's  architecture. 

Definition  of  Terms 

"Architecture" — Art  or  science  of  the  design  of  buildings, 
bridges,  walks,  gardens,  fountains,  and  other  mah-made 
features  of  the  landscape  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
setting  and  the  potentialities  of  the  terrain. 

"Organic  architecture" — A  term  used  by  Prank  Lloyd  Wright  to 
differentiate  his  architecture  from  that  of  others.   It 
la  the  architecture  with  a  characteristic  concept  of 
building  as  space  for  human  occuj:ancy--to  design  build- 
ing is  to  design  space  instead  of  designing  walls  and 
roof  which  are  merely  the  boundaries  of  space — designed 
in  such  way  that  it  grows  from  within,  out  of  a  certain 
philosophical  idea,  like  the  growing  process  in  the 
organic  body  of  human  beings.   The  achievement  of  beauty 
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lies  in  the  functioning  of  structure  for  its  own  sake 
without  considering  the  restriction  of  materials  avail- 
able or  any  other  outside  requirements;  and  the  nature 
of  the  materials  will  be  fulfilled  at  the  sar.e  time  to 
perform  their  own  beauty  out  of  the  continuity  of  the 
functioning  of  structure.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"organic"  has  been  extensively  and  intensively  widened 
and  deepened  by  Mr.  Wright  as  be  has  used  it  to  express 
his  idea  of  potentiality,  vitality,  and  harmony  of  grow- 
ing things. 

"Structure" — The  skeletor  or  frame  of  a  certain  organism.   As 
far  as  organic  architecture  is  concerned,  buildings  are 
compared  with  living  organisms.   No  distinct  line  will  be 
drawn  between  the  skeleton  of  a  building  and  its  parts. 
The  term,  therefore,  is  used  rather  in  an  abstract  sense. 

"Function"  —  The  rrode  of  action  by  which  a  basic  principle 

grows  freely  to  fulfill  its  purpose.   It  is  the  energy 
in  the  state  of  potentiality. 

"Porm"--A  particular  end-in-view  which  we  visualize  at  a  parti- 
cular tire  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  ends-in-view  in 
a  continual  growing  process  of  a  certain  function.   It 
Is  a  static  point  on  a  line  of  motion;  a  crystallization 
In  a  changing  operation.   "There  is  the  fluid,  elastic 
period  of  becoming,  as  In  the  plan,  when  possibilities 
are  infinite."  Mr.  Wright  says,  "Now  effects  may  then 
originate  from  idea  or  principle  that  conceives.   Once 
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form  Is  achieved,  however,  that  possibility  is  dead  so 
far  as  it  is  a  positive  creative  flux." 

"Democracy" — A  nonpolitical  form  of  buildable  ideal  world  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  possibility  for  the  growth  of 
individuality  and  more  freedom.  That  is  to  say,  an  in- 
dividual is  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  unit 
which  can  express  itself  in  its  own  way  into  the  hl53;hest 
possible  form  and  yet  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  a 
harmonious  whole.   Hence,  it  is  called  the  gospel  of 
individuality^  (not  individualism)  and  the  new  religion 
of  the  modern  era. 

"Tallesin"--The  name  of  a  Welsh  poet.   Literally  the  Welsh 
word  n-.ears  "shining  brow."   Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
uses  it  as  a  name  for  his  house  in  Spring  Green,  Wisconsin; 
he  describes  his  own  building  as  a  shining  brow  of  the 
hill.  In  Spring  Green,  on  which  the  building  is  located. 

Delimitations 
The  philosophical  Interpretation  of  Mr.  Wright's  archi- 
tecture will  be  limited  to  concepts  explicit  or  implied  in 
BIT.  Wright's  ov/n  statements  or  to  the  understandinr  of  that 


3.  V/right,  On  Architecture,  p.  Ill, 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

5.  Wright,  When   Dem,ocracy  Builds,   p.   7, 

6.  Wright,   Autobiography,   p.    167. 
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architecture  derived  by  the  Investigator  during  his  study 
as  an  appi'entice  of  Mr.  Wright.   Ihe  terminology  and  phrase- 
ology are  also  confined,  because  of  the  limit  of  time,  to 
identifying  the  meaning  of  words  used  by  Wright  in  his  expres- 
sion with  those  in  common  usage  or  used  by  other  philosophers 
and  writers. 

Basic  Assumptions 

It  Is  assumed: 

1.  That  the  architecture  created  or  envisioned  by  an 
architect  expresses  his  philosophy. 

2.  That  such  a  philosophy  may  be  discovered  both  through 
the  written  and  spoken  words  of  the  architect  and  through  a 
functional  approach  to  his  architecture. 

Basic  Hypothesis 

Organic  architecture  is  like  a  seed  of  a  plant,  which  may 
be  planted  in  good  soil  or  in  bad,  in  shallow  soil  or  in  deep, 
in  dry  soil  or  in  moist,  in  that  of  a  cold  climate  or  that 
of  the  tropics.   It  will  germinate  and  produce  to  its  utmost, 
only  if  the  factors  of  climate,  soil  depth,  available  minerals, 
and  organic  materials  are  favorable.   The  Investigator  proposes 
the  hypothesis  that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  architecture  is  basic- 
ally suited  to  the  conditions  for  which  it  is  designed  and 
organic  in  itself  even  though  that  suitability  may  be  somewhat 
less  than  self-evident  and  not  always  apparent  to  the  observer; 
and  it  can  be  discovered  and  made  evident  when  its  philosophical 
principle  is  properly  related  to  the  response  of  observer's  own 
experience. 
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It  is  also  proposed  that  organic  architecture  is  not  a 
kind  of  new  knowledge,  which  seems  so  foreign  to  us  that  many- 
might  think  it  had  to  be  learned  from  the  very  beginning 
before  being  added  to  the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  or  be- 
coming an  unrelated  part  of  experience;  but  it  is  rather, 
again,  like  a  seed  which  can  be  planted  in  the  soil  of  one's 
life  experience.   It  will  germinate  in  its  own  way  through 
an  inner  discipline  and  through  practice.   Life  will  be  en- 
riched by  assimilating  this  potential  energy,  which  will  ori- 
ginate the  growth  of  experience. 

The  Needs  for  the  Study 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know,"' 

These  are  the  famous  lines  of  Keats.   Yet  disputes  often 
arise  because  of  the  fact  that  one  may  see  the  truth  in  life 
but  yet  be  ignorant  in  the  field  of  creative  arts  or  have  no 
sense  of  beauty.   There  may  be  another  fact:   an  artist  can 
create  beauty  or  see  beauty  but  not  see  the  truth  in  life  or 
see  the  truth  which  is  different  in  meaning  from  that  of 
scientific  explanation. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  John  Dewey  points  out  about  what  Keats 
m.eant  by  truth:   "It  denotes  the  wisdom  by  which  men  live, 
especially  'the  lore  of  good  and  evil.'   And  in  Keats'  mind 
it  was  particularly  connected  with  the  question  of  Justifying 


7,  Quoted  in  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  53, 
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good  and  trusting  to  it  in  spite  of  the  evil  and  destruction 

g 
that  abound."   And  Mr.  Devi?ey  adds:   "As  soon  as  truth  is 

influenced  by  science,  it  signifies  the  correctness  of  intel- 
lectual statements."^ 

These  two  meanings  of  truth  represent  two  different  atti- 
tudes in  deal  ins:  with  it.   The  conflict  seems  clear  and  in- 
evitable.  Is  there  any  possibility  to  reconcile  them?  When 
the  two  statements  are  properly  examined  and  correctly  under- 
stood, we  will  find  a  reconciliation  which  lies  in  the  deep 
understanding  of  both  meanings.  We  may  be  led  astray  in 
thinking  that  for  these  two  meanings  a  unified  meaning  could 
be  substituted,  but  there  is  a  better  way  out  which  will  ful- 
fill both  aspects. 

The  points  of  view  represent,  as  we  may  recognize,  the 
two  facets  of  the  same  thing  instead  of  two  different  things. 
A  proper  relationship  between  the  two  facets  is  to  be  found 
in  the  thing  itself.   Suppose  we  quote  a  line  where  Wright 
argues  about  this  point  that  ".  .  .true  religion  is  a  valid 
prophecy  of  everything  science  may  discover. "•'•^  From  this 
proposition  if  we  keep  our  mind  free  from  superficial  detective 
and  filter  out  the  point  of  argumentation,  we  will  see  his  con- 
cept of  relating  the  two  facets  of  truth — .justifying  both 
good  and  the  correctness  of  intellectual  statement. 


8.  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  34. 

9.  Ibid.,  P.  34. 

10.  Wright,  When  Democracy   Builds,   Foreword,   p.   vi. 
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In  the  same  way  a  similar  proposition  could  be  derived 
and  set  up  as  the  hypothesis  in  this  study:  Art,  the  creation 
of  beauty,  shows  the  direction  of  everything  science  may 
follow.   It  is  true  that  the  kind  of  truth  in  which  art  is 
interested  is  something  eternal  in  which  accuracy  or  correct- 
ness of  statement  has  not  yet  been  achieved.   Science  would 
say  that  truth  is  factual;  science  being  interested  in  facts. 

Argument  often  occurs  when  the  word  "eternal"  is  used. 
Science  denies  it  because  there  is  to  the  scientist  no  such 
thing  as  eternity  and  he  cannot  conceive  of  its  existence, 
A  notorious  title,  "idealist,"  is  usually  bestowed  upon  those 
who  talk  about  eternal  truth.  Here  again  the  meaning  of  the 
word  needs  to  be  re-established  to  prevent  basic  conflict; 
even  the  idealist  will  acknowledge  the  non-existence  of  eternal 
truth  as  such.   Eternal  truth  is  the  direction  or  goal  of  a 
motion  or  growth  which  im^plies  and  includes  the  field  of  all 
arts.  When  the  meaning  is  clarified  in  our  minds,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  term  as  a  signal  of  direction. 

Now  let  us  go  oack  to  the  point  of  factual  truth  with 
which  science  has  been  dealing.   There  is  no  doubt  in  trusting 
facts,  because  facts  are  accurate  and  indicative;  but  we  must 
not  confuse  facts  with  truth.   Fact  is  not  truthl   A  collection 
or  accumulation  of  facts  is  not  truth  either.   The  relation 
between  truth  and  fact,  we  may  say,  is  that  truth  is  the  inte- 
gration of  facts;  the  function  of  fact.   Function  here  means 
something  either  biological  or  mathematical.   When  facts  grow 
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quantitatively,  truth  grows  qualitatively.   Neither  can 
ever  be  fixed.  Truth  will  move  or,  while  there  will  always  be 
more  facts  for  science  to  discover.   Shall  we  say  factual  truth 
is  one  of  the  ends-in-view  of  truth  which  is  inseparably  re- 
lated to  its  direction? 

This  can  be  explained  and  made  clearer  by  the  following 
example:  A  sign  is  on  the  road.  An  arrow  painted  on  it  points 
east  and  the  sign  reads,  "To  New  York."   It  immediately  gives 
us  a  sense  of  direction.   But  if  the  sign  is  not  on  the  road 
but  in  a  store  room,  it  is  the  same  sign  but  the  arrow  and 
words  have  no  meaning  to  us  as  they  do  not  make  sense.   On 
the  other  hand,  that  sign  may  make  us  see  in  the  thing  itself, 
the  material  used;  the  work  done;  the  size;  the  color  of  paint. 
Different  people  m.ay  look  at  the  sam.e  thing  but  refer  to  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  that  thing.  When  one  says:   "It  is  a  good 
sign,"  he  rr&y   mean  that  it  is  good  to  know  the  direction, 
while  another  may  mean  It  is  of  good  workTnanship. 

Parables  cannot  prove  a  theory  because  they  are  partly 
true,  or  even  contradictory  to  the  fact  when  the  point  is 
misunderstood.  Yet  we  may  fine  one  useful  as  an  explanation 
or  qualification  of  the  point.   Discussion,  if  such  there  will 
be,  should  be  brought  to  the  original  point  instead  of  dwelling 
further  on  the  parable,  which  may  lead  the  discussion  astray. 

So  far,  we  have  been  discuesing  unifying  truth  and  beauty. 
One  might  doubt  about  the  importance  of  the  problem..  To  answer 
this  question  the  crux  lies  in  the  basic  problem  of  human  life. 
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An  argument  may  carry  through  a  long  way  around  a  circle 
and  without  concluslori  or  finally  questions  may  come  out 
like:   "Fine  arts  or  daily  meals,  which  are  more  important? 
What  will  happen  if  human  beings  miss  fine  arts?"   It  is  not 
enough  to  answer  that  it  uepends  upon  the  human  needs,  the 
consequences  or  value.  As  soon  as  value  is  considered,  fine 
arts  always  emerge  from  the  combat,  no  matter  whether  imme- 
diate value,  end-in-view,  or  the  long  process  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  meal  will  show  its  effect  In  a  few  hours 
but  hundreas  and  thousands  of  years  may  be  needed  to  prove 
the  effect  of  fine  arts.   Even  now,  after  thousands  of  years 
history  in  the  fine  arts,  there  is  still  no  exact  criterion 
to  tell  us  this  importance,  if  we  do  not  see  with  our  mind 
its  meanin£r  behind  the  material  world. 

The  answer  should  be  self-explanatory  in  the  nature  of 
human  beings.  As  long  as  human  beings  exist,  fine  arts  will 
exist.   One  cannot  miss  them  as  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them. 
Ihey  are  a  part  in  human  nature  and  £f  that  nature.   Layrr.en 
will  have  a  sense  of  beauty  more  or  less  consciously  or  un- 
consciously.  &/•  following  natural  law  to  build  up  that  sense 
of  beauty  through  the  education  in  art,  especially  in  the 
fine  arts,  is  to  find  a  proper  balance  or  way  in  human  life 
or  a  properly  distributed  development  of  human  nature.   In 
other  words,  human  beings  are  always  on  the  #ay  to  live  more 
humanly  in  order  to  identify  themselves  with  human  beings. 
We  see  the  beauty  in  plants,  trees,  flo*ers,  mountains,  rivers. 
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seas,  oceans,  and  landscapes.   There  Is  no  standard  for  man- 
kind to  judge  the  beautifulness  of  things,  but  nature  leads 
us  to  become  familiar,  to  get  acquainted  with  things  In  the 
universe  in  order  to  recognize  the  process  of  change.  Its 
verification,  those  phenomena  or  expressions  which  we  call 
beauty  or  the  nature  of  nature.   If  we  can  see  beauty  in  nature, 
in  the  universe,  why  could  not  we  discover  the  beauty  in  our- 
selves as  human  beings  who  are  a  part  of  nature? 

When  we  come  to  the  modern  era,  human  contact  becomes 
more  and  more  frequent;  people  can  no  longer  escape  from 
gregarioias  living;  a  new  way  In  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  human  relationships  is  desperately  needed;  human  nature 
needs  to  be  reconsidered,  re-examined,  and  re-established  to 
meet  the  problem.   Science  has  been  applied  to  rriechanical 
ecnlpment,  to  needs  of  daily  living,  and  to  discoveries  of 
the  material  world,  but  only  inadequately  in  the  field  of 
human  relations.   It  may  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
stage  in  that  area,  but  the  development  of  fine  arts  will  point 
the  way  toward  putting  science  to  work,   Ihere  Is  such  inter- 
relation that  beauty,  goodness,  and  truth  are  not  simply  beau- 
tiful words,  but  phrases  ol  a  higher  accuracy  which  when 
brought  down  to  a  practical  level  are  guiding  humian  activities, 
A  new  explanation  of  this  cooperation  will  be  needed,  not  only  In 
new  woras  but  in  expressing;  the  underlying-  concept  in  actions. 
This  is  our  urgent  task  in  our  modern  time. 
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Before  the  "modern  society"  catr.e  Into  the  world  during 

the  past  century  and  a  half,  nations  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  were  in  the  stage  of  monarchy,  not  only  in  their  poli- 
tical aspects  but  also  in  their  fine  arts.   An  impression  or 
even  a  fixed  idea  has  been  left  in  peoples'  mind  through  the 
centuries  that  fine  arts  are  luxuries  exhibited  in  museums 
or  kept  in  big  families  as  their  private  collections.   They 
are  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  society,  not 
having  a  close  connection  with  the  peoples'  daily  life. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  only  science  was  born  democratically 
since  the  comsing  of  modern  society  and  of  m.odern  philosophy, 
but  a  democratic  fine  art  is  still  in  the  pangs  of  birth. 
Unfortunately,  m.any  men  who  have  been  considered  as  norm.al 
and  natural  are  really  freakishly  developed  and  subnormal. 
One  who  has  his  right  arm  twice  as  big  as  his  left  can  easily 
becseen  and  will  be  recognized  as  subnormal  or  freakish.  Why 
shou]d  we  consider  one  as  normal  when  he  has  an  intelligent 
mind  but  is  Ignorant  of  a  sense  of  beauty?   It  Is  true  that 
men  are  not  alike,  that  their  talents  are  not  uniform  in  every 
field.   But  a  proper  distribution  In  development  is  still  In- 
dispensable .   It  does  not  mean  that  everybody  has  to  get 
broad  knowledge  quantitatively  distri'?uted  in  every  field, 
but  it  does  mean  human  beings  must  grow  organic.  Inasmuch  as 
the  human  body  and  human  nature  are  organic. 


11.   Miller,  An  Historical  Introduction  to  Modern  Philosophy, 
p.  196. 
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In  the  realm  of  the  arts,  architecture  has  been  considered 

12 
to  be  lowest  In  rank.     This  concept  has  '"^een  carried  through 

the  long  period  of  history  and  even  still  prevails  at  the  pre- 
sent time.   This  is  because  of  the  meaning  of  architecture  was 
developed  from  that  of  housing  or  building  construction.   It 
was  designed,  built,  used,  and  treated,  in  a  certain  sense, 
as  the  shell  in  which  human  beings  could  stay  and  be  protected; 
and  upon  which,  after  a  long  period  of  improvement,  sculptures 
could  be  Installed,  workers  in  ornamentation  and  decoration 
would  have  a  chance  to  perform  so  to  fit  their  works  to  the 
fram.e,  and  pictures,  paintings  would  have  enough  blank  wall 
space  for  proper  hanging.  With  such  a  tradition,  many  still 
think  in  this  way  and  keep  up  the  idea  of  designing  building 
to  meet  human  practical  needs  which  may  not  be  really  prac- 
tical but  habitual  and  custom.ary.   Architecture  under  the  in- 

13 
fluence  of  the  concept  of  shelter  and  shadow-of-wall   will 

not  work  for  creative  art  but  will  struggle  for  a  certain 
limited  beauty  under  restructlons  Im.posed  by  outside  require- 
ments and  by  the  materials  available,  and  finally  compromise 
to  the  habitual  usage  and  serve  as  a  slave  of  sculpture, 
painting,  or  decoration.  Architecture  is  devaluated  in  this 
way. 

So-called  modern  architecture  is  being  evolved  from  the 
old  style  architecture  in  different  aspects.  Organic  archi- 
tecture challenges  the  old  concept  of  art  and  architecture  in 


12,  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  296. 

13.  Wright,  When  Democracy  Builds,  p.  4, 
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its  characteristic  principle,  I'aybe  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  advantage  of  architecture  to  be  a  lower-rarking  fine 
art  so  that  it  will  achieve  s  better  and  greater  result  as 
a  practical  art  in  close  connection  with  human  daily  life, 
Hie  art  comes  from  human  daily  life  and  goes  back  to  life. 
The  organic  growth  of  human  beings  and  their  thinking  is  re- 
flected in  the  grov/th  of  organic  architecture.   It  is  a 
translation  of  human  life  or  experience  in  terms  of  brick, 
concrete,  stone,  or  v/ood.   It  represents  an  express  ion  of 
the  structure  of  society,  human  relationships — a  new  rela- 
tion between  man  and  nan  in  a  democratic  '.forld — human  thought 
and  human  nature,  and  translates  into  a  otructuro  of  the  re- 
lationship betareen  material  and  material,  material  and  ground, 
building  and  its  environment.  An  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  latter  will  lead  to  see  the  structure  of  the 
former,  and  will  itself  reflect  into  the  life  of  the  one  who 
practices  it. 

As  soon  as  the  concept  of  translation  from  one  structure 
to  another,  as  stated  In  previous  paragraph,  is  reached,  the 
architecture  will  really  become  a  creative  art  free  from  any 
restriction,  and  It  will  be  organic.  The  concept  of  "lower 
banking"  will  then  be  clarified  in  our  mind;  an;',  a  unifica- 
tion of  beauty  and  truth  will  be  in  sight, 

"Architecture  is  ,  .  .  fro7.en  music,"  said  Schilliz, 
As  v;e  know,  the  composer  translates  his  emotion  in  terms 
of  sounds;  a  symphony  is  nothing  else  than 
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a  well  developed  expression  of  a  complete  thoii:-Tht.  So  In 
architecture,  shall  we  say  that  the  central  idea  in  an  ar- 
chitect's life  is  expressed  in  the  structure  of  his  archi- 
tecture. 

So  far  we  have  been  relating  the  creation  of  beauty  to 
the  aim  of  organic  architecture.  Questions  often  arise  as  to 
its  practicality.   First  of  all  when  we  talk  about  practi- 
cality we  should  be  clear  about  its  difference  from  human 
habits  which  may  not  necessarily  be  correct,  and  also  free 
ourselves  from  confusing  it  with  the  minor  faults  in  either 
technic,  workmanship,  or  craftsmanship.   The  problem  of  prac- 
ticality is  emerged,  as  organic  architecture  functions,  into 

the  category  of  the  form  of  building.   Form  and  function  are 

14 
one,   as  Mr.  Wright  says.   Form  is  accomplished  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  function.   There  could  be  no  separation  between 
form  and  function,  nor  between  practicality  and  function.   Our 
human  body  is  also  a  form  of  our  organic  functioning  or  the 
continuity  of  organic  growth.   To  discuss  the  practicality  of 
human  body  would  produce  some  strange  questions,  such  as: 
"Shall  we  have  two  more  arms,  or  shall  we  fiave  more  brain?" 
We  do  not  ask  about  the  practicality  of  human  body,  but  science 
tells  us  that  the  human  being  gradually  changes  his  function 
and  that  his  physical  parts  are  changing  by  evolution.   Our 


14.  Wright,  On  Architecture,  p.  181. 
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brains  do  Increase,  many  physical  parts  becotro  useless,  and 
the  shape  of  hones  changes,  but  we  are  used  to  letting  nature 
take  its  course.  Nevertheless,  we  do  have  an  approach  to 
the  problem  of  practicality  of  our  body  which  is  an  abstract 
thinking,  as  the  continuity  of  our  functioning  does  not  really 
stop  with  the  surface  of  our  skin.   When  we  use  a  hammer 
to  do  some  work,  the  tool  is  inseparable  from  us  in  dealing 
with  the  work,  and  becom.es  a  prolongation  of  the  continuity 
of  functioning  except  for  the  addition  of  a  time  factor — a 
particular  tool  is  used  at  a  particular  tim.e.   Organic  archi- 
tecture can  be  compared  with  this.  As  far  as  continuity  of 
function  is  concerned  there  is  no  final  form  for  a  building 
and  no  ultimate  practicality  either. 

Organic  architecture  has  no  finality  and  sets  no  style 
or  standard  which  can  be  imitated  and  used  every-vhere.   It 
needs  to  be  developed,  cherished,  interpreted,  practiced  so 
that  it  can  be  a  light  thrown  into  human  life,  be  the  conduct 
of  life  and  an  approach  to  reintegration  of  the  human  m.ind 
toward  discovering  human  nature. 

Incidence  of  the  Problem 

The  writer,  as  an  engineer  In  China,  dissatisfied  with 
the  transplanting  of  scientific  effects  from  Western  civiliza- 
tion, came  to  America  to  learn  something  of  her  culture, 
civilization,  religion,  and  philosophy.   He  hoped  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  scientific  effect,  the  function  that 
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originates  the  scientific  era,  ar.d  structure  of  her  society. 
While  studying  under  Mr.  Wright,  he  began  tc  sense  the  possible 
philosophical  implication  of  architecture  as  wallas  of  en- 
gineering.  The  presence  of  Wright's  buildings  and  landscape 
at  Florida  Southern  College  suggested  to  the  writer  the  local 
value  of  such  a  study. 

Related  Literature 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  own  views  of  architecture  are  best 
expressed  in  his  book.  When  Democracy  Builds,  published  in 
1945. 

Newspaper  and  periodical  corment  on  Kr.  Wright's  recent 
receipt  of  the  highest  a-^^crd  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architecture  supplements  the  architect's  own  statements. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

A  General  Survey 

Architecture  has  a  share  in  culture.   When  we  see  it 
In  passive  form,  it  is  the  reflection  of  civilization.   Posi- 
tively speaking,  architecture  is  the  prophecy  of  civilization, 
or, shall  we  say,  it  tells  the  tendency  of  its  time.   In  any 
case  architecture  is  so  closely  connected  with  human  thinking 
and  human  activities  that  its  study  needs  to  be  related  to 
the  history  of  mankind. 

No  matter  whether  the  architectural  development  Is  evo- 
lutionary or  revolutionary  in  sequence,  or  whether  it  is 
Imitative,  eclectic,  or  creative  In  Its  expression,  we  can 
always  formulate  the  law  of  its  change  in  history.   Prom  that 
law  of  change,  we  see  the  exact  meaning,  the  original  purpose, 
and  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  a  certain  type  of  architecture 
aim^s.   If  we  can  lay  our  finger  on  the  right  point,  our  ques- 
tion will  be  simplified,  our  concept  will  be  clarified,  and 
our  problem  is  half  solved. 

But  what  is  history,  and  what  does  it  look  like?  History 
Is  the  recorded  phenomena  of  the  organic  growth  of  the  *orld. 
It  is  not  like  a  stairway  with  so  many  steps,  but  more  like 
an  Inclined  plane  on  which  everything  moves  4n  smoothly  and 
everything  grows  and  decays  naturally.   In  formulatin"^  the 
tendency  of  the  Inclined  plane,  we  do  it  simply  by  measuring 
its  angle.   In  the  case  of  history,  abstract  concept  and  sys- 
tematic thinking  have  to  take  the  place  of  mjeasurement. 
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We  see  from  history  that  the  ages  are  divided  into  eras 
to  mark  a  sudden  change.   It  seems  to  us  there  are  certain 
steps  in  the  process  of  change.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
periods  represent  the  general  agreement  am.ong  the  concepts 
of  historians.   The  distinction  between  eras  depends  upon  the 
analysis  of  those  who  see  it.   Actually  the  demarcation  is 
flexible,  invisible,  and  abstract.   Especially  in  our  study 
of  architecture,  we  can  distinguish  steps,  but  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  smooth  flowing  and  organic  nature  of  the  growing 
architectviral  history.   Then  a  deep  ard  transitional  meaning 
of  architecture  will  be  displayed  before  us. 

The  history  of  architecture,  which  the  writer  is  trying 
to  relate  in  this  chapter,  will  be  the  historical  development 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  architecture,  rather  than  an  at- 
tempt to  collect  the  facts  or  discuss  the  famous  works  of 
architects  through  the  centuries.  When  we  see,  however,  one 
aspect  of  a  certain  subject,  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
The  growth  of  language,  particularly,  will  adequately  show 
us  the  structure  of  culture.  As  culture  is  a  unity  like  an 
organic  body,  it  goes  on  with  accumulated  interactions  of 
human  activities.   Communication  among  peoples  creates  changes 
in  the  whole  process  which  again  produce  new  tools  to  meet  the 
need  of  more  frequent  communication.  All  charges  are  reflected 
in  language. 

Language  being  not  at  all  static,  the  meaning  of  words 
expands  extensively  and  intensively  when  men  use  them.   When 
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It  grows  to  a  certain  limit,  a  word  may  split  into  two  or 

mora  words  which  will  represent  different  aspects  of  the 

original  from  which  some  old  meaning  may  drop  off  and  become 

obsolete,  and  a  new  meaning  may  grow  out  of  the  new  pattern, 

Som.otlmes  the  same  word  reeds  t  o  be  qualified  and  modified 

by  smother  word  to  differ  from  the  original  meaning.   In  the 

case  of  organic  architecture.  It  Is  an  e>panslon  of  meaning. 

The  word,  "architecture,"  has  had  quite  a  difference  In 

Its  meanln^T  through  the  ages,  as  It  chan,'7ed  Its  boundaries  and 

llm»ited  Its  field  all  the  way  through  history.   For  Instance, 

we  may  pick  up  any  ■'eneral  definition  for  architecture,  such 

as: 

Architecture  Is  the  science  and  art  of  building 
structures  that,  while  in  most  cases  they  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose,  are  in  all  cases  designed  and  built  with 
a  view  to  beauty.   Their  motive  is  beauty  as  well  as 
utility, -l- 

Very  few  will  think  of  monum.ental  construction 

in  ancient  Egypt,  or  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Middle  Ages,  out 

many  will  refer  to  their  own  houses  or  any  public  buildings 

located  In  their  native  town.  When,  therefore,  we  study  a 

certain  type  or  style  of  architecture,  a  question  like: 

"What  kind  of  architecture  are  we  talking  about?"  will  limit 

the  extent  of  our  concept  so  as  to  concentrate  the  discussion 

at  the  right  point. 

Architecture  is  but  a  particular  language  used  by  a 

particular  architect  to  express  his  ideal  or  Ideas  intending 


1,   Caff in.  How  to  Study  Architecture,  p.  5. 
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to  achieve  his  own  purpose  and  to  meet  the  human  needs  in 
his  tine.   This  particular  language  will  bo  our  point.   Un- 
necessary troubles  will  be  eliminated  if  wo  lay  our  inquiry 
by  loading  our  questions  to:   "What  does  the  architect  mean 
by  architecture?  What  is  the  architect  trying  to  achieve? 
What  is  the  central  idea  and  philosophical  principle  which 
his  architocture  imply?" 

Organic  architecture  has  its  own  field,  but  all  archi- 
tecture, if  we  consider  it  through  the  long  stretches  of 
history,  must  be  organic  to  a  certain  extent.  Wo  have  said 
previously  that  architecture,  culture,  and  civilization  are 
generally  in  harmony.   Culture,  civilization,  and  the  history 
of  tho  universe  grow  by  following  natural  law,  or,  shall  wo 
say,  organically.  Then  architecture  must  also  have  followed 
the  law  of  nature  and  be  organic. 

Ancient,  and  primitive  man  used  local  materials  or  what- 
ever others  they  could  possibly  get  to  biiild  tombs  for  their 
leaders  and  heroes.   Those  m.aterials  must  have  been  fitted 
to  the  local  conditions.  Modern  civilization  comes  along; 
people  use  pre-fabrlcated,  machine-made  bathrooms  to  m.eet 
their  new  requirements.  All  fitness  in  harmony  with  the  time 
and  condition  may  be  called  organic.   The  plan  of  tho  building 
and  tho  facade  of  the  building  are  usually  required  to  be 
harmonious  in  designing  architecture.   Moreover,  the  beauty 
expressed  by  the  architect  generally  has  been  appropriate  to 
the  taste  of  his  time;  it  must  be  also  a  common  language  that 
he  is  using.   Can  all  these  phenomena  in  architecture  be  con- 
sidered as  organic? 
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Organic  arcbitocture,  in  fact,  such  as  that  which  Mr, 
Wright  uses  to  stand  for  his  work  has  its  special  and  pro- 
found meaning  which  should  be  distinguished  from  the  others. 
The  subtle  difference  between  them  lies  at  the  point  of 
whether  it  is  passive  or  active  in  mood  and  action.   Organic 
architecture  is  not  brought  up  in  a  process  of  unconscious 
and  passive  growth,  but  it  passes  through  an  intellectual 
phase  and  goes  ahead  of  its  time  with  an  active  potentiality 
in  harmony,  not  only  with  the  organic  self  and  life  of  the 
architect  himself  but  also  with  the  life  of  the  future  or  the 
conduct  of  life. 

Ancient  Architecture 

If  we  trace  far  enou.'srh  back  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture, we  will  find  that  architecture  was  originally  developed 
from  the  study  of  archaeology. 

Primitive  men  put  up  stones  to  makk  the  burial  place 
of  dead  heroes.   This  art,  as  we  may  note,  is  to  express  their 
idea  of  respect  for  the  hero.   It  is  also  to  recall  to  m.emory 
the  hero's  brave  deeds  so  as  to  encourage  the  living  to  stand 
up  against  outside  attack.  The  stone  then  became  a  symbol 
and  was  used  as  an  object  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  which 
actually  meant  the  fear  of  invasion  beyond  their  defensive 
ability  and  control.   The  symbol  has  Its  broader  meaning 
when  it  was  used  as  a  sign  of  education  to  tell  their  succes- 
sors the  heroic  story.  The  rudimentary  and  earliest  form  of 
architecture  then  was  simply  a  huge  stone  or  a  pile  of  rocks, 
attached  to  which  there  were  actually  many  significant  ideas. 
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From  history  we  will  see  some  facts  as  following: 

More  Important,  however,  archaeologically,  as 
well  as  In  relation  to  the  subsequent  story  of  building's, 
as  It  ■gradually  developed  into  the  art  of  architecture 
are:   the  huge  stone,  known  as  a  Menhir;  the  Galgal 
or  Cairn  of  stones  piled  in  a  heap,  the  Tutnulus  or    _ 
Barr ow  composed  of  a  mound  of  earth,  and  the  Cromlech. 

Architecture,  therefore,  was  prim.arlly  ideational,  sym- 
bolic, showing  rudimentary  ideas  of  religion,  significant  as 
a  represertation  of  faith  rather  than  practical  for  utilitarian 
purposes.  As  far  as  art  is  concerned,  primitive  architectioro 
was  not  considered  to  be  in  its  realm. 

We  may  realize,  however,  that  putting  up  stones  or  piling 
up  rocks  is  already  a  preparatory  step,  ready  to  become  art. 
It  is  obvious  that  ancient  history  tells  us  how  ideas  origin- 
ated the  creatlnn  of  art.   Ideas  are  the  energy  of  human  evo- 
lution, and  religion  and  art  are  their  twins. 

This  principle  in  the  art  of  architecture  has  been  pre- 
served through  thousands  of  years.   Ever,  in  m.odern  tlm.es  it 
is  still  new.   The  form  of  the  ideas,  of  course,  has  been  re- 
fined, changed,  and  developed  into  a  m.ore  complicated  expres- 
sion, but  the  principle  remains. 

In  order  to  see  the  further  improvement  out  of  the  primi- 
tive architecture,  a  transition  of  the  single  stone  or  stone 
pile  period  to  the  next  stage,  we  have  to  look  at  the  other 
aspects  of  human  activities  at  that  tim*.   Primitive  men 
were  cave  and  cliff-dwellers  like  the  apes,  or  residents  of 
leafy  bowers  in  the  forests  like  the  m.onkeys.   Instinct  and 


2.   Caff in,  0£.  clt.,  p.  13 
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sense  of  survival  made  them  figure  out  the  way  of  living. 
The  earliest  example  of  dwelling,  the  cave  and  bower  building, 
shows  us  their  way  of  protectltng  themselves  from  dangers 
of  enemies'  attack,  the  enormous  heat  of  the  sun,  wet  swamp 
in  the  .lungle,  torrential  thunderstorms,  and  floods.   All 
these  natural  forces — social  forces  produced  out  of  their 
society  of  beasts,  other  anln.als,  and  fellow  men — put  them 
into  action,   Tliey  were  forced  tov  deal  with  substances  used 
as  tools  and  with  other  materials  besides  their  own  physical 
bodies.   Stone,  earth,  and  trees  were  the  most  common  mater- 
ials they  could  find,  A  relationship,  therefore,  between  these 
substances  and  man  was  established.   This  relation  caused  the 
growth  of  skill  and  technique  in  treating  stone,  earth,  and 
trees.   A  primitive  form  of  craftsmanship  then  came  into  matu- 
rity and  served  the  world. 

All  sorts  of  human  activities  are  by  virtue  of  their 
very  natures  Interwoven  together  to  form  an  organic  living?. 
Craftsmanship,  produced  out  of  human  activities,  could  not 
escape  from  this  natural  law.   Primitive  craft,  as  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  was  influenced  greatly  by  the  *..dea  and 
work  of  putting  up  stones  and  piling  up  rocks.   The  work  of 
monumental  construction  was  then  the  product  of  the  applica- 
tion of  primitive  men's  skills  and  of  his  training  in  treating 
materials,  which  was,  in  turn,  the  meeting  of  ideas  and  action, 
sensation,  and  craftsmanship;  a  communication  of  two  different 
aspects  of  experiences;  the  product  of  enrichment  of  life.   It 
was  the  first  marriage  of  faith  and  action  in  history.   The 
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art  of  architecture  was  then  born  as  one  of  their  sons,  while 
religion  was  the  other. 

This  primitive  architecture  arrived  at  its  completion 
and  maturity,  and  expressed  its  consequence  in  Egyptian 
civilization  at  the  period  of  1600-1000  B.  C.   The  construc- 
tion of  pyramids  a  mlllenlum  and  a  half  earlier  had  shown  a 
remarkable  step  forward  in  the  history  of  architecture,   Ae 
m.ay  consider  a  line  of  demarcation  which  can  be  drawn  up  to 
this  period,  because  a  separated  architectural  period  will 
show  its  further  development  of  ideas  from  now  on.   The  idea 
of  pyramid  as  set  forth  by  Caffin  will  give  us  a  natural  con- 
clusion for  primitive  architecture: 

The  single  stone  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an 
ob.^ect  of  veneration  and  a  fetish  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 
It  may  have  been  the  primitive  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  the  Gi?eek  stele,  and  the  KOcJern  torrbstone, 
t'rom  the  Galgal  and  barrow  may  have  developed  the  pyra- 
mid ol  Egypt .3 

All  those  works  of  construction  in  ancient  times  produced 
interactions  and  inter-reactions  among  themselves.  The  do- 
mestic buildings  and  public  buildings  in  different  towns  and 
cities  influenced  the  work  of  pyramids.  The  construction  of 
pyramids  Influenced  the  architecture  of  the  temples  and  palaces, 
Until  construction  became  more  and  more  complicated  and  re- 
fined, it  formed  a  special  field  we  call  architecture,  and 
special  workers  were  charged  with  this  task.   Skills  and 
crafts  were  then  specialized  and  out  of  those  works  there 
cam.e  the  concept  of  post  and  beam  for  the  rragnificent  construc- 
tion of  tem.ples  which  rooted  as  an  original  idea  In  the  suc- 
ceeding architectural  period. 


5.   Caffin,  Op.  cit,,  p.  13-14. 
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New  civilization  is  always  born  after  the  meeting  of 
two  or  several  different  cultures.   So  is  architecture.   It 
will  change  its  style,  refine  its  form,  widen  its  n-seaning  when 
different  sroups  of  people  communicate.   They  will  have  con- 
flicts in  the  way  of  livin?:  and  thinkinp,  but  later  they  will 
absorb,  assimilate,  and  naturalize  one  by  another  and  in  an- 
other. 

Ancient  Egypt  was  called  the  "gift  of  the  Nile"  and  had 
arrived  at  its  highest  peak  of  civilization  at  tenth  century 
B.  C.   At  the  sap-.e  time,  a  new  civilization  had  been  spread 
along  Mesopotamlam  valley,  that  of  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
and,  later,  the  Chaldeans.   Their  architecture  expressed  It- 
self In  brick  construction  but  was  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  Egyptians.   Later,  the  Persians  took  over  the 
flourishing  agej  produced  a  change  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture. 

At  about  the  same  period  as  that  of  Egypt's  zenith, 
another  culture  called  the  "Minaen"  or  "Aegean"  civilization 
grew  up  In  the  Mediterranean.   Later  these  cultures  fused. 
All  these  interweaving  processes  in  history  foreshadowed 
the  birth  of  Hellenic  civilization  and  laid  fhe  foundation 
for  the  famous  classical  architecture. 

Out  of  the  intercommunication  of  those  crude  civiliza- 
tions in  the  earliest  of  ancient  times,  Hellenic  civilization 
came  to  a  stage  of  more  complete  form,  delicacy,  and  refine- 
ment.  In  architecture,  the  Greeks  took  the  ideas  and  the  con- 
cept of  post  and  beam,  and  refined  them  by  combining  with  this 
new  ideal  of  beauty,  which  Is: 
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Perfection  of  physical  development,  joined  to 
higher  intellectual  development  and  the  finest  develop- 
ment of  the  sense.   It  was  an  ideal  that  involved  the 
possible  perfection  of  the  whole  rr:an,  a  harmony  of  body, 
senses,  and  intellect.* 

And  because  of  the  coming  of  great  philosopher's,  the 
whole  process  was  strengthened  by  a  philosophical  background. 
Plato  taught  that  "the  Good  is  the  Beautiful,  the  Beautiful 
the  Good."  The  sense  of  art  began  to  be  guided  by  the  intel- 
lect; religious  ideas  became  more  and  more  clear;  art  was 
then  purposely  invited  into  action  to  express  tire  ideas. 

Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  Orders  in  classic  architec- 
ture represent  some  of  the  products  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion.  The  proportion  of  the  height  and  diameter  of  the  col- 
umns shows  their  sense  of  rhythmical  relation.   Sculpture  as 
ornament  on  columns  entableture  shows  their  sense  of  bouuty 
recognized  by  them  in  the  perfection  of  human  physical  body. 
Undeveloped  forms  of  the  temples  present  the  superior  dignity 
of  design.  The  meaning  of  architecture  was  then  developed 
by  Hellenes  in  the  sense  of  design. 

8    It  was  the  Romans  who  took  over  the  ideas  of  Hellenes 
and  derived  into  another  aspiration.  As  rvomans  were  invaders, 
the  establishment  of  Roman  Empive   fuactioned  to  produce  their 
strons;  constructive  organization.   Their  individualism  pro- 
duced practical  builders,  constructors,  and  engineers.   This 
enormous  influence  enlarged  the  field  of  architecture  to  an 


4.   Caff in.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  111-112. 
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art  of  engineering.  A  new  concept  of  architecture  was  thus 
created  to  carry  out  tVe  Romans'  practical  eenso  and  energy 
anc  the  faculties  of  reasoning  and  of  taste  from  the  Hellenes. 

The  Roman  Empire  advanced  eastward  with  its  superior 
military  power  at  a  tir.e  when  Christianity  rrev   aggressively 
spreading  westward.  When  Christian  civilization  arrived  at 
Feme,  the  classic  period  came  to  its  maturity  and,  after  an 
ir.terludo  of  Mohammedan  civilization,  to  an  end.   Christianity 
provoked  an  influence  ir  the  Roman  worla  that  was  enormous. 
A  vast  amount  of  manpower  had  been  concentrated  by  the  reli- 
gious movement  to  contribute  in  the  construction  of  churches 
and  cathedrals.   It  is  an  expression  of  religious  belief, 
enerp;y  produced  out  of  worship  of  God.   Art  of  architecture 
was  applied  in  that  expression  and  was  developed  ::nd  refined 
out  of  their  impressions.   This  meaning  in  late  Roman  and 
Bysantine  architecture  has  been  carried  through  centuries  and 
preserved  even  to  the  present. 

Medieval  Architecture 

The  period  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  covers  the  period 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  .vhich  is  known  as  the 
Romanesque,  Gothic  period.   It  was  the  age  of  scholastics. 
The  clergy  «fere  the  authority  of  society,  and  civilization 
was  ir.  their  hands.   Architecture  was  a  kind  of  sacred  science 
controlled  by  them,  and  practiced  by  them. 

Due  to  the  social  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  local  conditions  .here  m.aterials  were  in  shortage 
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and  skillful  workmen  were  near  the  way  of  construction  was 
thus  simplified.   Columns  were  turned  into  piers,  but  style 
as  well  as  structure  followcu  the  Roman  method. 

Later  in  this  period  the  Gothic  order  was  produced  through 
the  r edieval  civilization.   Gothic  originally  meant  barbarian. 
As  com.pared  to  the  classic  and  Roman  civilization,  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  considered  as  barbarian.   Actually  the  coun- 
tries outside  of  Roman  Empire  absorbed  its  civilization  as 
well  as  the  art  of  construction  and  ideas  of  architecture  and 
developed  according  to  their  ov;n  way.   Therefore  the  Gothic 
style  represents  a  number  of  different  styles  to  express 
different  individualities  of  different  places,  besides  classic 
and  Roman  style,  rather  than  to  follow  a  certain  pattern  or 
standard.   The  effect  was  expressed  in  rr:any  aspects  as  in 
variable  forms  of  columns  and  piers,  different  conventional- 
izations used  as  ornaments  in  columns,  wide  use  Ox  vaultings, 
development  of  pointed  arches — a  characteristic  feature  of 
Gothic  architecture  (called  "Oglval"  in  French) — and  new 
designs  in  window  openings. 

If  we  sum  up  all  these  features  in  the  period  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  we  will  see  that  the  meaning  of  architec- 
ture was  expanding  extensively  rather  than  intensively.   It 
was  an  age  of  developr.ent,  the  ideas,  techniques,  way  of  con- 
struction were  widely  applied  in  different  places  and  in  dif- 
ferent constructional  work. 
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Renalssance  Architecture 

Medieval  art  was  considered  as  the  degeneration  of  ancient 
art  by  the  ir.en  of  the  Renaissance  and  that  before  the  con- 
solidation and  outside  the  Italian  v.'orld  there  was  nothing 
but  barbarism  and  confusion.   Actually,  however,  the  i-?edieval 
Ideas,  imagination,  belief,  knowledge,  and  the  intercornrunica- 
tion  between  the  peoples  of  the  Occidental  world  fertilized 
the  birth  of  new  spirit  which  is  expressec  later  in  art.   The 
spirit  of  the  north  during  the  Middle  Ages  with  her  individu- 
ality has  flowed  back  and  formed  a  kind  of  energy  used  for 
the  coming  of  the  new  age. 

Following  the  noverr.ent  of  Reformation,  everything  was 
under  the  situation  of  seeking  liberation.   It  influenced 
in  the  field  of  art,   Renaissance  originally  nieans  rebirth. 
The  new  spirit  spread  all  over  the  places  and  stimulated  the 
ideas  of  "Revival  of  Learning."   It  brought  about  the  inven- 
tion of  printing;  the  sudden  and  irresistible  rise  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  nusic,  and  literature  which  closed  the  scene 
of  Twiddle  Ages,  and  decomposed  the  Gothic  architecture,  the 
architectural  unity.  The  art  of  architecture  was  then  split 
into  a  number  of  arts  to  perform  their  own  character,  and  ar- 
chitecture itself  had  come  out  with  its  own  new  aspect. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  Renais- 
sance civilization.  Since  that  tire,  people  changed  their 
attitude  toward  life.   The  people  began  to  inquire  intensively 
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about  what  had  happened  to  the  world  and  laid  their  faith 
less  and  less  upon  the  imagination  of  future  existence.   Their 
ideas  became  more  concrete  and  practical,  and  free  from  the 
restraint  out  of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Apes.   This  way 
of  thinking  and  life  expressed  in  every  direction  of  the  new 
civilization  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  architecture.   It  can 
be  distinctly  recognized  from  the  history  that  the  form  of 
architecture  has  become  less  generalized,  imaginative,  abstract, 
and  symbolic,  but  more  individualized,  practical,  concrete, 
and  naturalistic.   It  has  been  knov/n  by  the  historians  that 
the  Renaissance  period  is  the  period  of  "Humanistic  spirit." 
Architecture  is  also  said  to  be  more  "humanii^ed." 

Modern  Architecture 

As  *e  have  been  saying  that  culture  is  orsani?,  every 
different  aspect  of  the  culture  are  interrelated  together  and 
influenced  by  each  other.   So  does  architecture,  the  style  of 
architecture,  the  way  of  construction,  technique  in  engineer- 
ing have  been  widely  applied  in  all  kinds  rf  constructional 
work.  Although  architecture,  since  the  beginnirg  of  the  modern 
age,  has  not  been  reearded  as  the  religious  art.  When  we  say 
architecture,  we  cannot  9;et  away  from  the  idea  of  big  churches, 
magnificent  cathedrals  so  to  represent  a  universal  idea  or  the 
meaning  of  architecture.   This  idea  wss  carried  through  the 
centuries  until  the  close  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  sharp  break  in  the  whole 
process  of  history  which  separates  the  last  day  of  ienaissance 
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period  from  the  opening  of  modern  age.   The  art  of  architec- 
ture was  applied  in  the  public  buildinps,  public  works,  civil 
construction  far  before  Renalssarce,  even  in  the  ancient 
times,  :-'ut  it  has  become  a  distinct  feature  throurh  social 
consciousness  only  since  the  rise  of  modern  snciety. 

This  feature,  however,  does  not  create  a  special  style 
to  represent  a  certain  period,  as  In  the  early  history  the 
different  Orders  repr-esert  the  different  ages.   But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  produces  a  certain  situation  conditioning  a 
greater  development  of  individualism  and  beconing  more  cos- 
mopolitan.  This  situation  car.e  from  the  fact  that  the  art 
of  architecture,  arriving  at  this  era,  has  completely  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  craft sm.en  and  come  Into  those  of  the  archi- 
tect in  the  role  of  designer.   Architecture  is  no  more  the 
art  '.hich  iir^ltates  the  past,  follows  a  pattern  or  style,  and 
grows  unconsciously  throu-h  craft.   But  the  style  and  form 
will  change  according  to  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
designers . 

This  situation  does  not  start,  as  we  understand,  from 
the  modern  age.   Far  before  Renaissance  period  this  idea  has 
been  rooted  and  practiced.   Especially  during  the  latter  part 
of  Renaissance,  the  architects  were  less  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  construction  than  with  general  beauty  of  design.   Be- 
cause of  different  conditions  in  different  countries,  the  in- 
crease of  human  needs,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  avail- 
able— in  the  case  of  American  colonial  architecture,  the  use 
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of  brick  and  wood  becomes  so  popular  that  a  distinct  style 
Is  distinguished — different  designs  were  coming  out  from  dif- 
ferent architects. 

Hence,  to  study  modern  architecture,  we  mist  have  an 
attitude  different  from  that  of  the  student  of  the  historic 
styles  of  architecture.   The  problem  may  be  much  more  comipli- 
cated,  but  It  will  give  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  architecture.  At  tl:e  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  the 
art  of  architecture  comes  closer  and  closer  to  daily  living. 
To  study  architecture  is  no  longer  an  affair  of  appreciation 
of  ornaments  and  decorations  but  rather  a  test  of  Its  conse- 
quences as  a  product  of  an  expression  and  contribution  to  the 
living.  Social  conditions,  the  background  of  the  architect, 
his  personality  and  Individuality,  his  philosophy  and  future 
influence  are  the  eiemients  of  the  problem  of  modern  architec- 
ture. 

Oriental  Architecture 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  occidental  architecture. 
Organic  architecture,  no  doubt,  occurs  in  the  Occidental  world, 
and  Is  developed  through  western  civilization,  fertilized 
by  western  ideas,  and  brought  up  in  western  civilization.   To 
talk  about  Oriental  architecture  might  seem  to  e  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  evolutional  treatment.  We  might  be  surprised, 
however,  to  see  that  all  arts  come  from  the  one  origin.  The 
Oriental  philosophy  of  art  will  illustrate  the  principle  of 
organic  architecture,  to  a  great  extent.   The  slrailarlties  be- 
tween the  principle  of  organic  architecture  and  the  Oriental 
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philosophy  of  art  will  help  ur  to  understand  deeper  the  prob- 
lem, and  to  study  Oriental  architecture  will  thus  serve  an 
Important  part  of  our  problem. 

Generally  speaking,  the  term  "Oriental"  Includes  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  which  are  the  three  main  branches,  especially 
In  the  study  of  art.   There  are,  of  course,  many  other  parts 
which  have  their  own  characteristic,  but  we  m.ay  consider  them 
as  sub-branches.   Even  Japan,  before  it  was  Influerced  by 
western  civilization,  could  be  reduced  to  the  Chinese  branch, 
and  also  between  Indian  and  Chinese  art  Indian  art  is  closer 
to  that  of  the  Occident  because  of  continuous  communication, 
especially  with  the  Greeks.   Chinese  art  is  considered  to  have 
an  Independent  characteristic  which  is  beyond  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  Occidental  world.  It  will  be  discussed  more 
at  a  later  place  in  this  study. 

It  Is  said  that  the  ancient  Indian  civilization  starts 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years,  perhaps,  earlier  than  the 
epics  of  Greece. °  The  communication  between  India  and  the 
Occident  existed  early  before  the  Middle  Ages.   The  tribes  of 
Iran  left  the  high  plateau  and  descended  toward  the  horizon 
of  the  great  plains.  They  found  different  country,  soil, 
climate,  rivers,  and  trees.   The  life  was  easy  as  the  soil 
nourished  the  vegetation,  roots,  fruit,  and  grain,  but  death 
was  irres 1st Able  because  of  the  fierce  seasons.   The  changeable 
aspect  of  nature  germinates  the  intoxication  of  the  senses 


6.   Faure,  History  of  Art,  Vol.  I,  Medieval  Art,  p.  1. 
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among  the  people.   Pantheistic  view  was  raised  out  of  the 
intoxication  of  life  and  originated  the  science,  the  religion, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Indians.  Until  the  great  era  of 
Buddhism  had  been  embedded  by  Sakyamunl,  the  Duddha,  out  of 
the  flood  of  pantheistic  intoxication. 

Alexander,  at  a  century  after  the  time  of  the  Buadha, 
reached  the  banks  ol  Indus.  A  social  revolution  was  going  on 
In  the  peaceful  and  rich  peninsula.   The  meeting  of  these  two 
civilizations  produced  what  we  call  Indo-Hollenistlc  Art. 
The  architecture  was  developed  in  differerit  sculptures  and 
In  the  building  of  temples.  All  beasts,  trees,  and  flowers 
served  as  the  object  to  represent  their  gods:^  which  they 
came  to  love.   These  passionate  beliefs  have  been  expressed 
in  the  work  of  architecture,  and  the  religious  spirits  rise 
one  after  another  to  produce  marvelous  architectural  works. 

Art  in  India  still  follows  the  continuity  of  the  Occi- 
dant  being  one  of  the  rlinkii-.  of  the  system  in  art.   China, 
on  the  other  hand,  departs  entirely  from  the  system  beyond 
all  understanding,  and  drifts  away  from  the  main  stream  to 
form  another  branch.   To  study  Chinese  art  and  architecture 
is  to  study  another  language.   If  one  does  not  learn  a  new 
way  of  thinking  and  a  new  attitude  toward  art,  he  mip-ht  find  very 
little  art  and  architecture  in  China.   It  is  not  an  exar:geration 
to  say  that  if  one  keeps  out  the  presupposition  that  China  is 
a  country  of  art  and  brings  with  him  the  Western  standard  of 

art  he  will  see  very  poor,  childish,  and  funny  architecture 

7 
in  China.   During  the  19th  century.  Occidental  painting 


7.   Translated  from  Chen  Chin  Chuan, History  of  Chinese  Archi- 
teeture,  p.  8. 
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developed  every  kind  of  technique  to  express  the  three  dlmen- 
slomal  feeling  of  a  painting,  while  Chinese  painting  over 
thousands  of  years  has  remained  unchanged,  working  In  one 
plane,  producing  an  impression  of  being  fiat  and  bare. 
Music  In  China  is  monotonous  like  common  folk  music  in  compari- 
son with  the  Beethoven's  symphor}les.  Architecture  is  uniform 
everywhere,  without  variety,  and  can  only  be  classified  within 
the  category  of  industry  of  building  construction.   The  phil- 
osophical background  of  this  art  Is  also  beyond  the  Occidental 
system,  as  the  Chinese  philosophy  is  considered  to  be  the  way 
of  thinking  of  the  hermits  who  escape  Irom  life. 

If  we  reorganize  our  thinking  In  another  vvay  or  else  go 
deeper  to  search  the  origin  of  all  human  thinking,  wo  will 
see  the  universe  as  a  whole,   Chinese  art  is  the  other  facet 
of  the  world,  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  other  end  of  the  link. 
Considering  the  other  facet  of  the  world,  we  will  be  chal- 
lenged by  an  entirely  new  concept.   Ideas  which  have  been 
shut  off  from  the  Occidental  world  will  begin  to  be  recog- 
nized for  their  one-sided  concept.   We  must  not  take  over  the 
other  concept  and  add  to  the  other  to  rake  it  a  whole  of  that 
which  can  never  be  a  whole,  but  a  deep  understanding  of  both 
concepts  will  make  us  aware  of  the  coming  truth.   That  la,  the 
sum  of  the  parts  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  its  parts.   Organic 
art  is  the  product  of  this  truth. 

The  geographical  conditions  made  the  Chinese  people  m.lld, 
calm,  and  tranquil.   Generally  speaking,  the  people  in  China 
are  religious,  but  there  is  little   tem.perament  in  their  nature 
as  intoxication  and  passion,   Christianity  has  taken  Its  place 
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In  Occidental  world  very  naturally,  and  Buddhism  arose  in 
India,  while  in  China  both  Christianity  and  Buddhism  appear 
in  a  quite  difi erent  form.  Religions,  when  they  come  to  the 
njild  region,  are  soon  diluted  and  become  humanized  and  prac- 
tical.  Jesus  could  not  have  had  the  chance  to  be  crucified 
and  establish  the  symbol  for  Christianity  in  China.   Buddha 
would  not  have  sacrifided  hirrself  to  feed  the  hungry  tiger 
who  was  intending  to  ©at  its  own  baby  tiger.  The  wisdom 
of  Confucius  teaches  how  a  weil-balanced  middle  way  can  be 
reached,  instead  of  having  to  choose  between  the  two  extremes. 
It  represents  the  typical  way  of  Chinese  thinking.   The 
hermit istic  philosophy  of  Lao-tze, which  is  not  at  all  pessi- 
mistic, negatlvistic,  passive,  or  escaping  from  life  as  many 
Occidentals  suppose,  pictures  the  temperament,  life  attitude, 
concept  of  time  and  spacoy-relation  with  the  universe.   Long 
before  the  com.ing  of  modern  society,  religion  in  China  was 
considered  as  a  science  of  human  relations.   Gods  are  not 
"divinity,"  but  friends  of  human  beings,   ahosts  are  their 
enemies.  Even  those  superstitious  stories  having  myths  are 
the  stories  of  human  beings  instead  of  divine  miracles.  These 
characteristics  give  a  way  for  the  people  to  relate  their 
thinking  with  real  objects  of  the  world.   This  can  be  seen 
from  the  paintings  and  decorations  in  architecture.   The 
variety  is  so  wide  that  birds,  beasts,  trees,  flowers,  and 
leaves  are  used  as  moaels.   The  idea  of  using  these  material 
things  is  not  to  express  worship  or  love,  as  it  is  in  India, 
but  to  show  their  artistic  point  of  view  and  a  certain  abstract 
training  in  seeing  the  inner  character  of  the  things. 
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The  process  of  Chinese  art  has  been  shown  to  be  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Occident.   It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  to 
understand  that  the  artistic  view  Is  arrived  at  first,  by 
contact  with  material  objects,  and  then  by  irr.proving  the  ab- 
straction. Impression,  or  imagination.   But  In  Chinese  paint- 
ing, one  will  first  get  the  abstract  ideas  ard  then  find 
any  kind  of  material  with  which  to  express  these  ideas.   In 
their  thinking,  abstraction  is  reality.   They  are  so  practiced 
In  this  their  whole  life  and  live  that  way.   This  concept  is 
applied  to  every  aspect  of  daily  life.   The  philosophy  of 
Lao-tze  teaches  that  the  non-existent  being  does  not  represent 
a  concept  of  inferiority  of  the  physical  body  but  one  of  em- 
phasising the  reality  of  space  outside  of  the  physical  body. 

One  of  the  proverbs  in  relation  to  Chinese  painting  says: 
"Thousands  and  millions  of  trees;  not  a  single  stroke  of  the 
painter's  brush  represents  a  real  tree.   Thousands  and  millions 
of  mountains;  not  a  single  stroke  of  the  painter's  brush  re- 
presents a  real  mountain.   Ttiousands  and  millions  of  strokes; 
not  a  single  stroke  looks  like  a  real  stroke.  Where  the  thing 
really  is,  there  will  be  nothing.   Where  there  is  emptyness 
of  space,  it  shows  the  existence  of  reality," 

We  m.ay  realize  the  fact  that  m.ost  fam.ous  painters  in 
China,  especially  before  influenced  by  western  civilization, 
are  not  professionals  but  scholars  and  philosophers.   They  aee 
truth  in  life  and  paint  to  express  their  serse  of  beauty 
without  special  technique.  Yet  their  works  are  considered  as 
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creative,  which  controls  the  thinking  In  the  field  of  art 
through  the  centuries.  Those  many  professional  painters  are 
usually  considered  as  artisans  and  technicians.   On  the  con- 
trary. In  tlie  Occidental  world,  a  painter  may  learn  philosophy 
and  becorre  a  philosopher  through  the  training  of  art,  but  he 
la  not  necessarily  to  be  a  philosopher.  And  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  an  artist  withoijt  learning  some  technique. 
There  may  be  a  basic  difference  in  their  principles,  yet  they 
are  of  the  same  origin. 

The  art  of  architecture  Is  not  so  much  concerned  in  China 
as  it  is  in  the  Occident.  Training  and  practicing  in  art  had 
been  developed  mostly  through  palntlnp:s  and,  later,  was  applied 
in  architecture.   No  doubt,  the  construction  of  temples,  pa- 
godas, frescoes,  caves,  and  works  of  sculpture  are  the  part 
of  religious  art  which  has  come  from  India,  but  the  structure 
of  all  the  constructional  work,  the  roofs  of  the  building, 
the  brldfres,  the  decorations  and  ornamients  are  from  native 
ideas  which  is  so  different  in  aspect.   Abstract  modeling 
and  conventional  figures  nf  animals,  trees,  birds,  flowers, 
human  bodies  are  applied  to  the  decorative  art  in  architec- 
ture. Another  characteristic  feature  in  Chinese  architecture 
is  the  use  of  colors.   Many  varieties  of  colors,  as  red,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  purple,  are  used  to  enrich  the  sensual  feeling 
of  the  building  which  can  seldom,  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

The  constructional  part  of  architecture  is  still  not  the 
main  work  in  the  art  of  Chinese  architecture,  because  it 
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belongs  to  the  work  of  artisans,  craftsiren,  ard  technicians, 
except  for  tbe  interior  decoration,  the  paintinp;s  and  calli- 
graphy.  The  more  important  task  is  the  design  of  p:arden  and 
settings,  the  fitness  of  buildings,  bridges,  bowers,  esplan- 
ades, porches,  verandas,  to  the  landscape.   It  seems  not  to 
be  a  new  concept  in  Occidental  architecture,  as  the  same 
problejr.  is  also  being  considered,  but  t!^  e  concept  toward  the 
surroundings  Is  a  different  one.   The  design  is  attemptinp;  to 
arrive  at  such  a  point  as  the  bnllding  becomes  a  part  of 
nature  instead  of  trying  to  conquer  nature.  A  special  field 
has  been  classified  frorr  architecture  called  "Wind  and  Water." 
It  is  an  art  of  the  terrain,  with  which  the  character,  the  in- 
dividuality, and  psychological  effect  to  huiran  response  of  the 
land,  mountains,  rivers,  stream.s  are  studied  besides  the  con- 
sideration of  the  climate  of  the  region,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  soil. 

The  same  principle  can  be  found  in  painting.   The  land- 
scape is  higher  in  rank,  while  Occidental  painting'  expresses 
its  strength  in  human  figures,  as  the  beauty  in  the  structure 
of  human  body  has  been  considered  in  connection  with  the 
soul.   Landscape  painting  in  China  is  not  limited  by  the  form 
and  view  of  the  natural  beauty,  but  the  painter  sees  with  his 
mind  the  inner  character  of  surroundings  and  with  the  ab- 
stract idea  he  translates  into  line,  color,  and  form.   It  is 
a  reality  of  the  communication  between  the  artist  and  nature. 
Poets  use  a  special  language  to  describe  mountains,  rivers, 
and  trees.   Painters  use  the  brush  to  create  their  own  language. 
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Hie  study  of  terrain  cane  from  the  philosophical  principle 
of  cosmology.   The  concept  of  space  leads  men's  thlnkln!3  to 
recognize  a  new  reality.   It  gives  the  artist  a  training  In 
sensitizing  his  feeling  to  respond  to  the  beauty  in  nature. 
This  knowledge  has  been  developed  in  a  n-ore  or  less  ecien- 
tific  method,  but  higher  accuracy  has  no*^  been  reached  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  a  new  science  for  its  tool.  A  part  of 
this  learning,  therefore,  seetr.s  somewhat  magical.   It  can 
tell  us,  however,  how  architecture  in  China  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  philosophy  of  terrain  and  has  in  it  roots  a  ten- 
dency for  future  improvement. 
Organic  Architecture 

Xs  we  understand  from  previous  statements,  architecture, 

in  any  form,  is  Dr?:anic.   It  represents,  and  expresses  the 
contemporary  human  activities.   It  grows  and  changes  when 
civilization  stows  and  changes.   But  this  growth  and  change 
may  be  following  a  natural  law  unconsciously,  because  art 
always  remains  in  the  realm  of  sensation,  intuitive  motif, 
and  as  a  product  of  the  senses,  whether  or  not  guided  by  in- 
tellect.  So  far,  the  art  of  architecture  has  not  become  an 
effective  irstrument  to  represent  human  Intelligence  and  go 
ahead  of  its  time  to   influence  hum.an  behavior.   In  this  sense 
old  architecture  is  only  organic  to  a  lirnlted  extent. When  the 
modern  era  arrived,  architecture  became  more  hiimanized.   A 
necessary  change  in  the  prncess  of  developm.ent  came  to  stage 
a  new  scene.   It  served  not  only  to  express  the  senses  or 
human  activity,  but  also  as  a  new  language  to  express  human 
thinking  and  Intelligence. 
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Modern  architecture  Is  different  from  that  of  ancient, 
Hellenistic,  Roman,  and  medieval  cultures  because  the  old 
represents  a  certain  style  and  Implies  the  taste  of  that  age. 
Modern  architecture  is  individualist 5 c.-,  so  "modern  architec- 
ture" is  not  even  a  perfect  term  to  use,  as  it  does  not 
classify  a  uniformity  of  styles.   ':here  can  be  as  many  styles 
as  there  are  architects.   Therefore,  a  different  name  of 
architecture  to  give  to  the  different  architects  will  be 
necessary. 

The  term  "organic  architecture"  has  been  used  by  Mr, 
Prank  Lloyd  Wright  since  1908.   The  idea  of  the  word  "organic" 
came  first  from  the  harmonious  relationship  between  ground 
plan  and  elevation  of  building,  and  the  belief  that  architec- 
ture should  establish  an  organic  integrity  of  the  whole. 
Later,  in  1914,  it  was  used  with  a  more  intensive  meaning. 
Wright  stated: 

I  still  believe  that  the  ideal  of  an  organic  archi- 
tecture from  the  original  source,  the  strength  and, 
fundamentally,  the  significance  of  everything  ever  worthy 
of  the  name  of  architecture.  And  I  know  that  the  sense 
of  an  organic  architecture,  once  grasped,  carries  with 
it  in  its  very  nature  the  discipline  of  an  ideal  at     g 
whatever  cost  to  self-interest  or  the  established  order. 

Organic  architecture  is  not  a  new  and  strange  term,  which 

seems  foreign  but  the  ideal  has  its  roots  far  back  in  history. 

Democracy  m.ade  this  idea  clear  and  conscious.  As  Mr.  'bright 

admits:   "The  ideal  of  an  organic  architecture  for  America 

was  touched  by  Richardson  and  rioot,  and  perhaps  other  men; 


8,  Wright,  On  Architecture,  p.  35. 
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but  was  devoloplnp;  consciously  23  years  ago  in  the  practice 
of  Adler  and  Sullivan  when  I  went  to  work  in  their  office."" 

After  a  continuous  process  of  practicing  and  developing, 
organic  architecture  is  becoming,  in  Wright's  mind,  irors  and 
more  human,  not  only  a  humanized  architecture.  The  unity  of 
life  and  work  is  highly  achieved  in  that  the  art  expression 
of  architecture  is  a  representation  of  the  architect's  emo- 
tional, intellectual,  and  social  nature.   The  architecture 
is  the  architect  himself.   One  should  not,  however,  trust 
his  own  experience  too  much  in  evaluating  the  false  and  true 
in  architecture.  Unless  he  Integrates  his  experience  as  an 
esthetical  instrument  to  discover  the  life,  individuality, 
psychology,  wisdom  of  the  architect,  he  will  not  understand 
the  architecture.   Here  we  will  conclude  the  historical 
development  of  the  meaning  of  architecture  by  quoting  Vjc, 
Wright's  sentences:   "I  now  realize  that  organic  architecture 
is  life  and  life  itself  is  organic  architecture  or  both  are 
in  vain," 


9.  Wright,  On  Architecture,  p.  47, 


CHAPTER  III 
A  PQ^ TRAIT  OF  MR.  FKAM  LLOYD  iSfRIGHT 

Architect  and  Architecture 

We  have  learned  from  history  that  olc;  architecture  re- 
presents the  style  of  its  age  and  pictures  the  civilization 
of  a  particular  period,  region,  and  people.   New  architecture, 
or  modern  architecture,  differs  fror.  the  old,  because  it  rep- 
resents the  styles  of  indiviauals,  the  architects.   Of  course, 
it  tells  the  story  of  civilization  as  well.   It  should,  there- 
fore, be  free  from  Iritation,  so  that  the  principle  of  func- 
tioning in  the  whole  designing  process  will  be  Identified  with 
the  personality  ana  individuality  of  the  architect,  When  we 
see  that  architecture  stanas  for  the  architect  hinself,  we 
are  on  the  right  track  to  understand  it.  That  architecture 
is  the  architect  is  what  we  need  to  :^eall2e. 

Furthermore,  the  best  possible  approach  to  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  architecture  is  a  close  and  systematic 
study  of  the  architect's  life.  For  life  itself  is  an  art. 
Considering  art  as  an  act  of  expression,  it  must  be  pre- 
sent in  the  artist's  life»  The  different  activities  and 
behaviors  of  the  artist,  the  way  he  lives  and  thinks,  the 
language  he  speaks,  are  interwoven  to  form  his  personality 
and  are  integrated  into  his  way  of  living,  which  will 
display  in  every  aspect  of  his  life. 
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Generally  speaking,  human  beings  have  their  similarity, 
so  there  will  be  comnon  languaire  among  them.  Common  language 
means  the  possible  commuricat ion  of  ideas,  although  there  can 
be  many  difficulties  in  this  communication.  For  instance, 
translations  are  sometimes  necessary.   But,  at  the  least, 
a  certain  agreement  can  be  reached.   On  the  other  hand,  no 
two  men  are  exactly  alike  because  no  two  life  stories  in  the 
world  are  alike.   This  comes  from  the  different  responses  of 
different  organic  bodies.   Ahile  life  is  the  integration  of 
responses,  it  will  create  its  own  language  to  show  its  dis- 
similarity and  agreements.   The  study  and  appreciation  of 
art  is  a  difficult  subject  because  it  deals  always  with  the 
dissimilarity  rather  than  the  similarity. 

Art  can  be  called  real  art  only  when  it  has  its  own  char- 
acteristic and  its  own  way  of  expression.   If  we  use  the  cotmnon 
language  or  our  own  language  as  the  tool  of  our  response, 
our  understanding  of  art  will  be  led  astray.   Imagine  how 
mistaken  we  would  be  if  we  should  try  to  identify  the  similar 
sounds  between  two  different  languages  and  so  guess  their 
meaning.   To  elim.inate  this  error  we  must  change  our  own 
functions.   The  study  of  architect's  life  will  lead  us  to 
see  the  way  he  functions,  which  will  teach  us  to  discard  our 
habit  of  using  subjective  opinion. 

It  is  known  that  modern  architecture  has  been  highly 
humanized  to  become  a  part  of  daily  livin;^.   One  might  trust 
his  own  life  experience  and  use  it  as  a  tool  of  response  for 
the  appreciation  of  architecture.   It  is  true  that  life 
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experiences  are  the  only  tools  we  could  use,  yet  esthetic 
concept  needs  a  reconstruction  out  of  life  experiences,  which 
are  merely  raw  materials.  Art  is  a  language  but  actually  more 
than  language,  becuaso  it  has   profound  meaning.  We  could 
not  understand  a  man  by  biolo:rlcal  analysis  only.   Psychology 
probably  will  be  a  better  tool  and  philosophy  can  play  a 
great  part. 

The  Architect  and  His  Environment 

Whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  whether  we  are  idealists, 
materialists,  nat ioralists,  or  naturalists,  life  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  interaction  between  the  organic  body  and  its  en- 
vironment.  Ae  can  not  tell  how  much  the  environment  can  in- 
fluence the  organic  functioning  and  how  much  the  mind  will 
produce  ideas  disregardinr'  the  environment.  We  need  not 
separate  it.   Art  will  help  us  to  see  the  whole.   To  classify 
architecture  into  styles  is  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  en- 
vlronm.ent  and  neglect  the  Importance  of  organic  functioning. 
Organic  architecture  belongs  to  no  style  but  is  itself  a  whole, 
the  product  of  organic  body  and  environment. 

Organic  architecture  was  borri  In  the  prairie  of  the 
Middle  West,  Wisconsin,  and  was  brought  up  there.   It  is 
therefore  of  prairie  nature  (not  prairie  style).  Architec- 
ture has  Interested  Itself  in  city  life  and  away  from  nature 
for  centuries,  as  we  see  from  history.   But  all  arts  have 
their  origin  in  nature.  Without  nature  there  could  be  no 
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poets,  no  painters,  and  no  musicians.   To  go  back  to  nature 
Is  to  give  ourselves  the  chance  to  rediscover  our  conscience 
In  art. 

The  Fountain  of  Energy 

The  environment  conditions  the  function  of  growth.   In 
the  case  of  plants,  the  environment  is  the  sunshine,  ferti- 
lizer, soil,  water,  and  labor.   But  the  thing  which  grows 
is  the  organic  self.  We  suppose  it  is  the  cells  of  the  plant. 
The  cells  are  expanding  reservoirs  that  absorb  sunshine, 
water,  and  fertilizer.  Without  suitable  enviromnent  plants 
will  fall  to  grow;  without  the  organic  cell  the  substance  has 
nowhere  to  go.   Organic  architecture  comes  out  of  suitable 
environment,  ard  it  has  cells  in  which  creation  takes  place. 

Organic  architecture  inherited  pioneer  Welsh  blood  and 
has  grown  through  pioneer  action.  We  probably  think  that 
the  general  manner  of  an  artist  must  be  romantic  and  delicate, 
because  generally  painters,  musicians,  and  poets  so  Impress 
us.   But  architecture  will  change  this  idea  because  of  its 
solemn  and  serious  attitude.   It  is  the  powerful  energy  that 
stiir.ulates  the  growth  of  organic  architecture. 

In  Wright's  Autobiography  he  states,  and  has  always 
drilled  into  his  followers,  the  secret  of  "add  tired  to  tired 
and  add  it  again  and  add  it  yet  again. "^  This  he  inherited 
from  his  grandfather  and  was  trained  in  it  ruthlessly  by  his 


1.  Wright,  An  Autobiography,  p.  17, 
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uncle.   This  teachln*^  seems  plain  and  easy,  yet  it  is  power 
for  the  sonl.   The  limit  of  adding  tired  has  no  standard. 
Everyone  will  think  he  has  worked  enough,  overworked,  and 
added  tired  to  tired.  When  and  how  will  come  the  last  second 
of  our  energy?  iVe  can  only  tell  by  ourselves.   Of  course, 
everyone's  capacity  and  appetite  are  limited;  no  one  wishes  to 
break  or  hurt  himself  through  overworking.   Organic  architec- 
ture is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  stubbornnesst  that  forces 
the  fountain  of  energy  to  pour  out  and  use  to  the  last  drop, 
and  until  the  final  second.   It  ia  not  a  mere  method  of 
treatinr  ourselves,  but  is  the  power  that  directs  our  actions 
and  attitudes  which  we  might  call  soul.   That  is  the  very 
foundation  on  which  everything  may  build. 

The  following  story  will  illustrate  the  fact  that  organic 
architecture  is  not  an  easy  matter  of  creation  by  a  genius 
borrjaith  an  extraordinary  gift,  but  is  a  product  of  human 
potential  energy.  A  seven-year-old  boy  worked  to  keep  air 
In  the  bellows  for  the  clergy  to  play  the  organ.   He  pumped  the 
bellows  with  all  his  strength  until  the  clergy  finished  the 
m.uslc  of  Each.  When  his  father  called  him,  he  made  no  answer. 
He  was  in  a  coma.   It  is  an  easy  story  to  read,  but  it  seldom 
shows  its  deep  meaning.   The  boy  is  of  an  adding-t ired-to- 
tired  nature.  The  tremendous  appetite  of  doing  work  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  organic  architecture.   It  is  the  voice 
from  the  deepest  origin  of  the  hur.an  soul,  which  encourages 
man  to  use  his  last  drop  of  energy.   Creation,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  the  world,  is  that  last  drop  of  energy.  Jesus 
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taught  that,  but  not  many  understand  It,  and  very  fev/  have 
It. 

The  Genius 

There   should  be   as   many  geniuses  as   there   are   human 
beings,   but   we   should  not   apply   this   A-ord  to   anyone  unless 
we  understand  its  meaning.      People    often  call  others   "genius" 
when  they  refer  to  those  who  have  better  gifts   and  more 
extraordinary  endowment   than   themselves.      In   this  way  they 
excuse   their  not    being  able  to  create   things   by   complaining 
that    they  have   no  gift.      People  can  easily  then   escape 
hardships   and  hiae    themselves  behind  fatalism.      Or    some 
may  recognize   their   own  talent   ana  profess   them^selves  geniuses 
because    of  their  better  gifts.      These   persons  may  fall   into 
the  pitfall  of  egoism. 

Actually  genius  relates  very  little   to   better    or  worse 
gifts.      If  we  wish  to  call  some  m,an  a  genius,  we   must   know 
the  m.an  as  he    is,   no  miore  and  no   less,   disregarding  his   en- 
dowments.     To   conceal    one's   evil  will  make  him  hypocritical. 
To  hide   one's  good  will  miake  him  timid.      Both  have  nothing 
to  do  -.Tlth   creation.      Creation   is   nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
covery  of   one's   own  nature;   a  disposition  of   pure   soul;   an 
identification   of   one's    own  vision   of  reality,      -ieliriions 
struggled  to  accomplish   this  goal;    creative   art  works  under  the 
same   banner   to   try  to  make  man  believe    in  himself,  no  more  and 
no   less.      Sut   few  can  attain  their   own  best.     Genius  then  be- 
comes  a  beautiful  nam.e    for   these   few,   and    its  m,eaning  becomes  vap:ue. 
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The  meaning  of  the  words  egotistic  and  egoistic  ir.ay 
sometimes  be  confused.   Organic  architecture  emphasizes  the 
egotistic  attitude  toward  one's  self  and  ono*s  manner  toward 
others;  it  claiirs  that  one  develops  to  his  utmost.  iVright 
once  said  egotistically:   "Not  only  do  I  intend  to  be  the 
greatest  architect  who  has  yet  lived,  but  the  greatest  who 
will  ever  live.   Yes,  I  intend  to  be  the  greatest  architect 
of  all  tine..."   Misinterpretation  car  lead  us  to  misunder- 
stand this  as  egoism.   It  is  rather  a  statement  of  belief  in 
hiaeelf  than  disbelief  in  others.  A  deep  faith  is  al*ays 
egotistical  and  is  the  only  .vay  to  identify  one's  self.   If 
we  change  the  statement  to:   "Not  only  does  one  intend  to 
be  the  greatest  architect  who  has  yet  lived,  but  the  greatest 
who  will  ever  live.   Yes,  one  can  intend  to  be  the  greatest 
architect  of  all  tim-e,,,"  This  will  be  a  good  definition 
for  irdividuality.   Everyone  who  develops  his  individuality 
to  his  utmost  may  be  called  genius.   Organic  architecture 
will  realize  it  and  approve  it. 

Temperament 

A  man  is  called  a  great  maan  when  he  established  him.self 
as  a  Treat  personality.  Great  personality  is  achieved  out  of 
general  recognition  of  good  or  one's  good  morality.   Individu- 
ality differs  from,  personality  because  it  deals  with  the  free 
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development  of  the  individual  temperarr^ent  regardless  of  the 
good  or  evil  which  has  been  in  the  nature  of  human  bein'js. 
Personality  and  Individuality  may  meet  at  a  certain  point; 
yet  they  have  their  own  ways  to  arrive  there,   aVhen  we  deal 
with  the  general  good  there  is  relativity.   Individuality, 
on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  compared  with  any  other's  development, 
but  only  with  the  development  in  one's  self.   In  the  realm 
of  art,  individuality  is  the  essence.  Art  can  only  he   crea- 
tive if  a  particular  individuality  is  developed  to  an  appro- 
priate perfection. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  a  great  man  and  a 
genius  for  organic  architecture,  we  have  to  give  up  the  former 
and  choose  the  latter,  because  there  will  be  no  organic  archi- 
tecture if  there  is  no  miracle  of  indiviauality.  Wright's 
temperament  has  been  achieved  by  developing  his  real  nature, 
nothincr  more  and  nothing  less.   A  nature  of  true  disposition 
of  soul.   There  is  no  pretension  of  good  and  evil  in   his  tem- 
perament. We  suppose  that  human  beincs  are  generally  good, 
but  evil  is  always  more  or  less  rooted  in  human  nature.  Evil 
can  only  be  real  evil  when  one  pretends  to  be  good.   To  base 
everything  honestly  in  nature  is  the  only  cure. 

The  Creation 

Creation  is  always  considered  by  comm,on  man  as  a  m.ysteri- 
ous  world  with  which  laym.en  have  nothing  to  do.  Actually 
there  is  no  distinct  line  between  creation  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion, keen  observation,  firm,  belief,  and  steady  action.   No 
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doubt,  creation  is  from  the  soul.  We  may  say  that  everybody 
has  equal  chance  ard  that  every  human  soul  is  pure  and  ori- 
ginal.  Many  would  hide  this  most  precious  thing  and  not  use 
it  rightly.   Minor  evils  are  hidden  behind  hypocritical  good, 
until  real  good  is  doomed  and  sp&lled,  and  has  no  chance  to 
communicate  with  the  outside  world.   Knowledge  is  useful  when 
It  grows  from  inside  but  harmful  when  used  as  a  discuise  on 
the  outside.   Creation  is  nothing  new  or  from  o^itside,  but  a 
discovery  of  nature  by  means  of  communication  between  the 
huaam  soul  and  nature. 

Organic  architecture  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  crea- 
tion.  Some  might  think  that  this  creation  is  beyond  our  reach, 
but  if  we  keep  in  contact  with  the  architecture  and  the  archi- 
tect and  analyze  them  until  we  understand  them,  there  is  not 
a  single  thing  which  will  be  foreign  to  us.  An  artist  needs 
no  more  than  sersibility.   He  sees  things  not  only  with  his 
eyes, and  mind,  feels  things  with  his  body,  but  also  sees  and 
feels  with  his  soul.   The  tragedy  is  that  many  would  hide 
their  souls  behind  a  curtain.   Creative  art  will  not  come 
out  of  an  indirect  contact  between  human  soul  and  nature.   The 
only  difference  between  creative  artist  and  comr^on  man  is 
that  common  man  uses  only  his  eyes  or  sometimes  his  mind  as 
tools,  while  the  creative  artist  also  uses  his  soul  as  a  tool. 

Mr.  Wright  wrote  a  story  for  the  prelude  of  his  autobio- 
graphy. He  said  that  when  he  was  nine  years  old  he  walked 
with  his  Uncle  Jotin  over  a  light  blanket  of  fresh-fallen  snow 
toward  a  certain  destination  somewhere  on  the  hill  top.  After 
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they  arrived  they  found  that  Uncle  John's  feet  had  purpose- 
fully made  a  Ion;;;-,  straight,  mindful  line;  but  the  nine-year- 
old  boy  was  interested  In  the  beautiful  weeds  alon.^  the  way 
and  30  his  feetsteps  formed  a  wavering,  sitarching  line  em- 
broidering the  straight  one  like  some  free,  engaging  vine  as 
it  ran  back  and  forth  across  it.^  A  child  as  young  as  nine 
may  have  a  subconscious  sense  of  beauty.   But  the  beauty  in 
nature,  the  color  of  the  flowers,  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
will  only  catch  the  eyes  of  those  who  expose  their  hearts  to 
nature.  The  young  child  architect  surely  possessed  the 
importance  of  proper  communication  between  nature  and  his 
naked-  heart,  the  soul.   Creation,  we  may  repeat,  is  the 
product  of  a  particular  interaction  between  nature  and  a 
characteristic  human  soul. 

Emotion  and  Heightened  Emotion 

Emotion,  we  usually  refer  to  as  the  opposite  of  cold 
reasoning.   It  comes  from  stimuli  of  envirorwnent  and  ends  in 
reflective  response  to  the  stimuli.  When  one  is  emotional, 
we  mean  he  Is  mentally  out  of  balance,  especially  if  he  is 
controlled  by  pleasure,  anger,  sorrow,  and  happiness.   But  if 
emotion  is  guided  by  reasoning,  it  will  become  the  rainspring 
of  life  and  will  originate  an  aggressive  power  to  keep  life 
young  and  fresh.   We  rriay  call  emotion  the  phenomenon  of  out- 
of-balancfc  in  a  good  sense.   Great  accomplishment  always  com.es 
from  the  process  of  out-of -balance  because  of  one's  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  situation.   When  a  new  balance  is 
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obtained,  the  emotion  Is  h-^ightened. 

Mr.  Aright,  like  any  other  artist,  and  as  he  once  con- 
fessed himself,  is  sentimental  in  nature  and  so  is  emotional 
as  well.  A  fe»^.  moijths  before  he  would  have  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  In  civil  engirjeerir.g,  he  left  the 
college  without  even  saying  goodbye  to  his  mother  and  went 
to  Chicago,   It  is  not  a  strange  thing  to  us  if  we  see  how  the 
young  mind  has  functioned.   The  out-of-balance  motive  shows 
the  new  aspect  of  truth  he  saw.   The  emotion  built  on  what  he 
saw  in  the  new  faith  which  is  the  readiness  to  act.   But  faith 
can  never  be  very  accurate  for  blueprint.   It  is,  honvevor, 
prophetic,  and  so  has  to  be  a  kino,  of  adventure.   This  pic- 
tures the  attitude  of  creative  art. 

He  settled  down  at  Chicago  for  several  years.   Ihis  can 
retard  an  aggressive  rind  and  could  not  satisfy  -Vright's 
appetite  of  creation.   He  left  his  family  again  without  tell- 
ing anyone.   With  difficulties,  tragedies,  adventures,  oi'ganlc 
architecture  gt-ows  through  a  number  of  reconstructions  of 
thoughts,  emotional  conversion,  heightening  of  soul.   It 
has  never  been  in  a  static  state  but  a  continuous  changing 
process.   It  is  the  sentimental  nature  that  keeps  the  artist 
fresh  minded  and  away  from  dogmatic  principle. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  FAITH  THAT  Oi^IGINATES  ORGANIC  ARCHITECTURE 

Ihe  Religion  of  Unltarlanlsm 

Unltarlanlstn  Is  a  minority  group  among  the  Christian 
groups.   The  architect's  grandfather  brou?:ht  this  over  from 
Wales  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  mother.   The  father  had  been 
a  Baptist,  but  the  mother  spread  Unitarian  atmos|>here  at 
home,  and  the  father  was  converted.   Organic  atchltecture 
was  born  in  that  atmosphere,  therefore,  with  monistic  nature, 
unity  of  all  things. 

Unity  was  their  watchword,  and  "Truth  against  the  world" 
was  their  policy.   Mino  ity  group  in  society  has  always  better 
chance  to  be  free  from  dogma  and  unchangeable  tradition.  Their 
policy  makes  Unltarlanism  an  advancing  party  in  the  religious 
world. 

IXiring  the  modern  era  supernatural  being  had  been  dis- 
proved by  the  coming  of  modern  science.   Divinity  became  so 
human  that  old  codes  in  theology  could  no  longer  control  human 
thinking.   Ethics  will  take  Its  place  and  will  make  humanity 
approach  divinity.  Unltarlanism  plays  a  remarkable  part  in 
advancing  religious  liberalism,  and  will  be  a  fighter  in  that 
liberalism.   This  is  the  faith  of  organic  architecture.   Once 
Mr.  Wright  wrote  for  the  Unitarian  church  this:   "The  Uni- 
tarian church,  always  leads  In  the  ethical  thought  of  humanity, 
is  again  leading.   Decentralization  is  now  as  imperative  to 
us  as  centralization  was  a  century  ago.   The  church  must 
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learn  why — and  resolve  to  load  or  we  will  all  be  led  to 
destruction." 

The   Peligious  Att  itude  of  Organic  Architecture 

Supernaturallsm  can  no  longer  control  the  intelligent 
world  except  as  a  superstition  left  in  ignorant  minds  of  the 
people.  Religion,  therefore,  changed  its  aspect  because  of 
the  change  of  the  society.   Churches  have  to  accept  scien- 
tific method  to  support  this  principle  in  order  to  make  people 
understand  and  believe  them. 

As  religion  is  a  product  of  culture,  different  people 
have  different  religions.  Religious  conflict  often  comes  from 
a  different  way  of  life.   Dreadful  wars  are  fought  because  of 
religious  prejudice.   It  is  not  the  fault  of  religion  itself 
but  the  wrong  human  attitude  toward  religion.   Organic  archi- 
tecture comes  out  of  religious  belief  and  goes  back  to  reli- 
gion by  interpreting  human  attitudes. 

The  reconciliation  of  human  beings  lies  in  the  universal 
religious  attitude  instead  of  universal  religion.   In  modern 
society  population  has  produced  crowded  conditions,  and  man 
cannot  escape  from  contact  with  his  fellow  men.   The  frequent 
communication  of  ideas  produces  unconsciously  the  necessity 
of  new  attitudes.   Christianity  teaches  us  the  principles  of 
fatherhood  of  God,  brotherhood  of  follow  man.   Organic 
architecture  demands  the  proper  relationship  of  organic  self 
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and  the  environment  which  should  be  a  new  element  in  recon- 
struction of  religious  attitude. 

vVe  usually  suppose  that  the  human  being  la  the  only 
being  which  has  soul.   Other  animals  have  animal  reflection 
and  response,  but  no  soul.   Inanimate  things  have  no  soul  and 
no  reflection.   Sympathy  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  things. 
But  we  can  see  In  many  cases  that  man  cherishes  them.  A  car- 
penter loves  his  tools,  a  scholar  loves  his  books,  a  painter 
loves  his  brush  and  paper,  a  child  loves  his  toys.   3ut  mostly 
the  love  comes  from  the  judgment  of  the  values.   Very  few  are 
really  sympathetic  to  the  thing  itself  as  they  are  to  their 
friends.   Some,  even,  may  treat  their  tools  as  their  friends, 
but  unconsciously,  Hovr  many  treat  their  things  with  the  atti- 
tude of  brotherhood  of  man  and  fatherhood  of  God?  Actually 
sympathy  and  love  are  the  inner  activity  of  organic  self. 
It  is  a  kind  of  self  respect.  Love  and  sympathy  exist  even 
when  there  is  no  reflection  from  the  outside  world,  God, 
fellow  man,  animal,  or  materials.   This  is  the  way  love  and 
sym.pathy  function. 

Organic  architecture  adas  one  more  concern  to  the  human 
behavior,  which  is  the  religious  attitude  toward  building 
material.   It  aims  at  the  achievement  of  the  beauty  in  the 
nature  of  materials.  The  effect  in  practicing  the  proper  way 
of  treating  materials  will  be  nothing  less  than  the  practicing 
of  brotherhood  of  fellow  man  and  fatherhood  of  God.   And  these 
principles  should  be  one.  TTnitarlanism  will  agree  with  that. 

The  practice  of  the  principle  of  friendship  of  materials 
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is  not  only  a  religious  attitude  and  an  integration  of  mind 
but  a  test  of  a  righteous  religious  manner.  Kany  who  are 
living  in  a  condition  of  easy  life  can  always  show  their 
reighteousness  and  benevolence  to  others.   But  the  way  they 
treat  their  materials  will  be  a  test  of  real  manner. 

V/orship  is  a  kind  of  manner  coming  out  of  one's  conscience. 
Worship  of  God  is  not  from,  the  outside  or  learned  from  the 
church  but  a  building  up  of  one's  religious  attitude.   The 
meaning  of  worship  may  often  be  misunderstood  and  misused  by 
those  who  have  no  sense  of  religion.   It  is  again  a  problem, 
of  establishment,  fulfillment,  and  free  development  of  human 
nature.   Those  who  have  no  religious  feeling  will  seek  for 
dogm.as  out  of  religious  groups  to  hold  to  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  comfort  It  brings.  And  they  call  that  the  worship 
of  God.   This  shows  disbelief  in  himself  as  well  as  in  others. 
To  Im.ltate  something  beyond  one's  nature  Is  hypocritical. 

We  can  alT,rays  see  that  many  sinful  people  get  converted 
and  do  good  and  are  religious,  Modern  psychology  explains 
that  the  conversion  comes  from  the  Inner  conscience  of  the 
organic  self,  not  because  of  som,ethlng  which  is  superimposed 
upon  him..   To  think  sinfully  is  just  as  bad  as  to  act  sinfully. 
If  religion  m,eans  to  eliminate  evil  only  by  hiding  evil  behind 
good.  It  will  destroy  good.  A  genuine  Individual  religious 
attitude  will  restore  the  real  nature  of  hum.an  beings. 

Organic  architecture  stands  on  the  foundation  of  its  ov/n 
developm.ent  of  nature.   "Bad  original  is  better  than  good 
Imitation"  is  the  watchword.   Proper  relationship  toward 
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environment  is  a  better  term  to  use  for  religion  of  archi- 
tecture. Free  development  of  individuality  means  to  bring 
out  one's  real  sou,  which  is  no  leas  than  "Worship  of  Ood." 
To  worship  God  is  a  long  continuous  process  of  identifying  our 
action  to  our  highest  ideals.   The  reality  will  be  found  in 
self  identification,  Jesus  identified  himself  with  son  of 
God,  representative  of  God,  and  son  of  man.   llriis  is  a  teaching 
of  self  identification.   Many  misunderstand  his  teaching  and 
neglect  the  importance  of  the  unity  of  human  nature  and  uni- 
fying action  and  ideal. 

With  proper  religious  attitude  one  can  see  a  brick  as 
a  brick,  stone  as  a  stone,  a  piece  of  steel  as  a  piece  of 
steel.   It  takes  long  and  hard  practice  to  see  things  this 
way.  An  architect  identifies  his  action  toward  his  ideal. 
Identifies  himself  with  the  material  so  that  he  understands 
the  language  of  bricks,  stones,  and  steel.  When  he  builds 
a  building,  he  is  running  a  democratic  government.   To  fulfill 
the  individuality  of  bricks  and  stones  is  the  democracy  of 
organic  architecture.   The  ancient  Rom.an  Empire  enslaved 
people.  Ancient  architecture,  a  product  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion enslaves  the  materials.  Organic  architecture  is  the 
architecture  to  release  the  slavery  of  materials.  A  sense 
of  democracy  came  into  the  world  through  consciousness  of 
human  being.   In  ancient  society  slavery  of  men  was  considered 
lawful  and  on  the  other  hand  liberation  of  slavery  was  con- 
sidered as  rebellion.  So  to  understand  organic  architecture 
we  need  to  learn  a  new  language  and  a  new  concept.   Poets  used 
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to  talk  with  birds,  trees,  moon,  and  rivers.  Architects 
need  to  talk  with  the  materials  before  they  use  them.   Those 
who  fail  to  understand  their  language  probably  will  produce 
a  type  of  architecture  which  is  inorganic.  No  matter  what 
else  organic  architecture  achieved,  it  at  least  started  this 
revolutionary  concept. 

Love  and  Hatred 

Religion  and  art  are  the  twin  brothers  born  out  of  human 
civilization.   That  is  to  say  art  can  never  be  born  v/lthout 
the  existence  of  relirion.   In  other  words  art  cannot  be 
creative  without  deep  religious  attitude.   We,  living  in  the 
modern  era,  believe  no  rore  the  miracles  or  mystic  stories  in 
religious  acts,  but  the  religious  spirit  continues  and  is 
inherited  through  the  centuries  and  applied  to  the  hursan  world, 
the  naturalistic  world,  to  meet  reality.   In  one  word, reli- 
gion is  "humanized"  because  of  the  com.ing  of  m-odern  philosophy 
and  science.   From,  the  history  of  religion  we  inherit  no 
more  dogmas,  system.s,  or  methods  but  the  teaching  of  the 
spirit.  Religion  becomes  a  teaching  of  righteous  relationship 
between  man  and  man,  man  and  himself,  man  and  his  environmiCnt , 
Creative  art  is  the  expression  of  the  individual  concept  of 
his  personal  ethics  in  this  relationships. 

Usually  in  our  thinking  we  relate  good  to  religion  and 
beauty  to  art.   If  we  talk  art  and  religion  in  term.s  of  rela- 
tionship between  organic  self  and  environment,  one  m.ight  doubt 
that  relationship  may  be  both  good  and  evil;  it  does  not 
qualify  the  goodness  of  religion  and  beautifulness  of  art. 
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One  will  still  ask  for  dogmas  or  principles  to  hold  to  in 
order  to  go  in  the  rlfrht  direction.   The  point  is  that  good 
and  beauty  come  from,  the  developm,ent  of  intellectual  sympathy. 
Evil  and  ugliness  come  from  the  attitude  of  scorn.   One  who 
scorns  his  surroundings  will  not  enter  the  realm  of  religion 
and  art,  while  one  who  sym.pathizes  v/ith  his  surroundings  will 
be  religious  and  artistic. 

Organic  architecture  does  not  teach  the  principles  of 
technique,  design,  or  any  theory,  but  teaches  how  to  make 
our  organic  self  intimate  with  materials  available,  the  en- 
vironment, the  terrain,  the  man.   The  rif^hteous  attitude  is 
the  most  important  thing  to  learn  and  the  only  thing  we  need 
to  know.  And  only  in  this  way  the  architecture  produced  by 
anyone  can  be  called  orlf^inal  and  organic.   On  the  other  hand, 
one  who  follows  the  theories  of  organic  architecture,  the 
forms,  the  way  it  builds,  the  styles  or  types  of  the  building, 
will  go  on  the  way  to  an  architecture  which  organic  architec- 
ture will  deny.   It  will  be  called  not  organic,  but  inorganic, 
architecture.  Fany  will  think  that  the  buildings  they  live 
in  are  not  necessarily  organic.   Even  an  inorganic  archi- 
tecture will  do  us  no  harm,  even  though  it  may  not  enrich  our 
lives  to  the  tatmost.   But  this  is  the  world  of  increasing  con- 
sciousness.  Primitive  m.an  may  not  have  needed  any  subtle 
language  because  his  living  was  simple.   In  the  present  time 
we  need  a  better  way  of  thinking  to  fit  our  m.ore  complex  situa- 
tion,  "Organic"  or  "inorc^anic"  concept  in  architecture  will 
show  in  the  way  of  life  and  conduct  of  life;  and  organic  and 
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inorganic  are  result  from  the  origin,  sympathy,  and  scorn. 
Sympathy  is  to  become  intimate  with  things.   Scorn  means  to 
be  away  from  things.   Thia  is  the  source  of  love  and  hatred. 
Love  is  the  better  understanding  of  things,  and  hatred  is  the 
misunderstanding  of  thincs.   Organic  architecture  creates  no 
style  or  type  of  building  for  the  world  but  teaches  a  lesson 
of  practicing  sympathy  and  love  toward  the  exclusion  of  scorn 
and  hatred. 


CHAPTHi  V 
THE  PFIMCIPLES  OP  CHGAMIC  ARCHITECTIBE 

The  Nature  of  Material 

An  architect  will  see  the  beauty  in  the  nature  of  mater- 
ials when  he  can  speak  their  language.  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  language  of  the  building  materials: 

"Hello  there  I   Mr.  Stone  Bl  How  are  you  pet  tine;  along 
up  there?"  asked  Stone  A,  carrying  800  tons  of  load  on  his 
back  lying  in  the  footing  of  a  wall,  while  Stone  B  is  sitting 
on  top  of  the  wall. 

"I  am  getting  along  all  right  except  a  little  bit  too 
windy  here.   I  used  to  be  a  strong  guy  and  carry  hundreds  of 
tons  load.   The  architect  woi^ldn't  let  me  do  my  best.   When 
I  don't  do  much  I  feel  cold,"  answered  Stone  B  and  asked, 
"By  the  way,  how  do  you  feel  down  there?  Are  you  comfortable, 
Mr.  Stone  A?" 

"Nol   I  used  to  be  a  facing  stone  used  in  the  Roman 
Cathedral,   I  am  still  young  and  intelligent,  but  they  treat 
me  as  a  slave  and  have  thrown  me  here  for  years." 

Then  Brick  A  came  and  joined  their  conversation,  saying: 
"I  am  no  better  off  than  you  both,  Mr,  Stone  A  and  B.   My 
face  isn't  so  bad,  but  they  painted  me  with  thick  lim.e  mortar. 
Makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  behind  the  iron  curtain." 

The  Wall  Paint  interrupted.   "I  don't  mean  to  violate 
your  freedom.   I  used  to  cement  you,  girls,  to  make  a  strong 
group.   They  now  use  me  as  your  lipsticks  and  cold  cream.   I 
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know  your  face  Is  natural  and  beautiful.   You  don't  need  them. 
But  it  can't  be  helped.   This  is  the  way  they  treat  us." 

The  steel  reinforcement  in  a  concrete  bean  was  listening 
to  the  conversation,  which  provoked  his  own  sorrow,  and  he 
said,  "You  are  still  fortunate.   Please  look  at  me,   I  really 
do  not  know  wny  I  should  be  here  fooling  around  and  actinf^ 
like  a  fool.   They  are  supposed  to  let  me  reinforce  the  con- 
crete beam  which  supports  the  Fioof .  But  Mr.  Roof  is  so  light 
in  comparison  with  our  own  dead  load,   I  don't  like  to  spend 
all  my  life  in  supporting  my  own  dumb  mass  and  doing  no  work." 

The  Post,  out  there  weeping,  says,  "I  don't  know  what 
I  stand  here  for.   People  hate  me  because  I  occupy  their  use- 
ful space  and  do  nothing  but  support  the  silly  Beam." 

"Let  us  talk  with  the  architect  to  get  him  to  do  som.e- 
thing  good  for  us.  This  is  a  democratic  world.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  periorm  our  real  ability,"  they  all  said. 

Tbie  architect  came  in.  All  the  m,aterials  were  crying 
aloud  to  complain  of  his  way  of  treating  material.   But  the 
architect  does  not  understand  what  they  say.   Their  language 
is  foreign  to  him.   He  is  not  sympathetic  to  them,  so  he  does 
not  learn  their  language.   He  is  not  organic. 

There  is  no  standard  for  the  .^udgm.ent  of  beauty,  yet  we 
can  see  beauty  from  nature,  or  we  m.ay  say  beauty  Is^  nature. 
This  is  not  only  true  in  plants,  trees,  flowers,  moon,  stars, 
and  clouds,  but  also  in  human  nature.   We  often  relate  the 
beauty  of  human  beinrrs  to  the  physical  body  of  human  beings, 
but  there  is  som.ething  more  for  us  to  consider,  the  beauty 
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In  human  soule,  their  characteristics  and  Individuality, 
point  Is  that  wan  was  not  always  aware  of  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  his  nature  and  huran  nature  Is  always  sore  or  less 
unconsciously  hidden  anc  obscured  by  artificial  force.   Beauty 
Is  then  In  aanger.  We  nay  place  honesty  as  the  safefuard  on 
the  road  of  beauty.  Let  i^ood  be  good  and  evil  be  evil.   One 
who  hides  evil  behind  good  tnakes  good  become  evil. 

Beauty  Is  not  static;  nor  Is  the  truth  static.  Science 
collects  facts  to  make  truth  grow.   Art  accutrulatea  esthetic 
experience  as  a  tool  to  search  for  beauty.  As  tln»  ^oes  on 
a  hurcan  being  changes  his  concept  of  beauty  because  of  deeper 
understanding;  and  new  discoveries  out  of  nature.  Shell  we 
say  art.  In  a  certain  sense,  la  not  the  creation  of  beauty 
but  the  discovery  of  new  aspect,  new  countenance,  now  expres- 
sion of  nature.   This  discovei»y  does  not  come  from  the  teaching 
of  others  but  the  mind's  discipline  of  the  artist.  He  trains 
himself  to  see  nature  and  to  study  things  in  his  own  way. 
Tils  sense  of  beauty  grows  when  he  himself  grows.   In  this 
whole  life  process  he  purifies  his  soul.  Art  can  only  be 
creative  when  the  soul  is  free.  Creative  art  is  not  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  outside  world  of  knowledge.   The  work 
of  the  artist  is  to  clean  his  mind  as  one  clears  out  jtink 
from  the  temple  of  God,  the  hutnaji  body,  and  so  makes  the  soul 
free  for  the  growth  of  the  creative  spirit.  Everybody  can 
create  when  he  is  free  and  relaxed. 

Individuality,  as  we  know,  is  the  very  watchword  to  dls- 
tlnprilsh  modem  architecture  from  the  old.   Yet  it  can  b© 
misusea  as  compared  to  Inaivldualism.   Inalvidualiam  is  to 
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establish  a  style  or  type  of  architecture,  while  inalviduality 
Is  to  express  the  character  of  the  architecture.   Organic 
architecture  is  not  a  typed  architectvire  but  a  changing  con- 
cept of  seelnp-  things.   It  sacrifices  its  individualism  to 
fulfill  the  free  development  of  the  nature  of  building  mater- 
ials.  Mr.  Wright  never  imitates  his  own  architecture  so  as 
to  establish  a  characteristic  style,  but  he  uses  his  sense 
of  beauty  as  a  tool  to  inquire  into  and  to  study  the  deeper 
sense  of  materials  and  environment.   When  mind  grows  organi- 
cally, the  concept  of  beauty  or  the  lann;uage  of  materials 
grows  intensively,  ard  the  style  changes. 

A  sculptor  loves  his  marbles,  a  carpenter  loves  hi?/ 
board,  a  painter  loves  his  colors  and  papers,  they  all  see 
some  nature  iri  their  materials  through  their  craft.   During 
ancient  times  man  exploited  men  as  slaves j  sometimes  masters 
also  loved  their  slaves  in  order  to  use  thorn.  Very  few  could 
have  the  consciousness  of  treating  materials  as  his  fellowman, 
or  parts  of  themselves  as  their  arms  or  hands  or  fingers. 
This  concept  is  nothing  new,  but  it  needs  a  reconstruction  of 
old  thought. 

Here  is  the  reconstruction: 

The  word  "democracy"  has  come  into  common  use  since  the 
comin.'j;  of  Modern  Society,   It  la  not  a  new  idea  but  its  spirit 
has  been  rooted  far  back  in  ancient  history.   It  arrives  at 
its  maturity  with  the  modern  era.   People  askod  for  liberty, 
freedom,  and  equality.  A  new  scene  in  history  has  to  come 
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uEder  the  revolutionary  stage.   Democracy  does  not  represent 
the  materialistic  establishment  of  government  which  is  only 
one  of  the  many  democratic  expressions.   The  essence  of  demo- 
cracy com.es  from  the  liberation  of  heart,  reflects  in  the 
liberation  of  action,  and  should  go  back  to  its  origin, 
liberation  of  spirit. 

Democracy  should  show  its  expression  more  in  self-libera- 
tion, inner  sense,  free  thinkin,^,  democratic  attitude,  beha- 
vior, way  of  treating  ourselves  and  our  environmental  fellow- 
men  and  things.   One's  sense  of  dem.ocracy  shoula  be  in  the 
unity  of  human  thinking.   Generally  we  can  judge  one  to  be 
democratic  or  not  by  judging  his  acts.  A  worker  of  democratic 
government  may  be  CDnsldered  as  not  a  democratic  if  he  en- 
slaves ethers  as  servants,  considers  himself  as  a  superior. 
Democracy  is  a  twofold  feature:   self-respect  ar.d  respect  of 
others.   They  are  one  and  inseparable. 

Therefore  the  unity  of  our  thinking,  behavior,  and  atti- 
tude, expresses  itself  in  eviry  phase  of  our  life.   Organic 
architecture  claim.s  the  liberation  of  building  materials, 
which  seem,s  a  minor  thing  in  our  hum.an  problem,  yet  it  protects 
the  essence  cf  real  democracy.  When  we  treat  the  building 
m.aterial3  as  our  iellowman,  respect  the  nature  of  mateL*ials, 
it  is  not  only  an  organic  building  but  it  is  also  our  organic, 
dem.ocratic  thinking. 

The  Concept  of  Space 

Primitive  man  piled  up  stones  to  mark  the  burial  places 
of  bis  heroes.  Ancient  dwellers  built  up  walls  to  protect 
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themselves  against  the  attack  of  enemies  and  built  shelters 
to  protect  th-  rrselves  from  storms.  Later  people  ■  xpressed 
their  skills  In  decorating  the  columns,  walls,  and  roofs.  By 
and  by  the  colur.ns,  walls,  and  roofs  'becarae  the  main  part  in 
architecture.   The  concept  has  been  carried  through  even  todaj, 

The  way  we  see  the  building  now  is  different.   It  ia 
not  a  shell,  but  we  see  it  as  a  whole.   The  technique  in 
arranging  the  space  is  rore  Important  than  the  decoration 
of  the  wall.  Walls  are  no  longer  used  as  protection  against 
attacks,  but  as  boundaries  of  the  space  to  be  enclosed,   The 
living  space  of  the  builairg  will  then  be  the  reality,  and  the 
architect  must  see  this.   The  significance  of  rhe  building 
lies  in  the  suitable  relationship  between  that  room  space, 
and  the  interior  and  exterior  space  of  the  building. 

In  history,  architecture  mainly  depended  upon  sculpture; 
In  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  architects  were  sculptors.  They 
performed  their  skill  In  decorating  the  walls  and  columns. 
It  la  still  a  concept  left  over  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
worshiping  heroes.   It  was  monumental.   As  soon  as  a  building 
is  humanized,  buildings  will  be  considered  as  buildings,  and 
only  as  buildings. 

The  concept  of  a  building  has  changed  Its  emphasis  from 
the  decorating  of  a  house  to  the  building  Itself,   It  is  a 
new  concept  of  hvunan  life.   In  the  olden  tlm.e  people  thought 
of  a  house  as  the  shelter  they  needed  for  practical  usage. 
A  beautiful  house  did  not  belong  to  the  corranon  life,  but  was 
a  luxury  for  the  rich,  so  that  the  magnificent  columns  and 
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sculptures  were  something  to  add  to  the  house  or  something 
which  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  house.  A  gulf  be- 
tween life  ani  art  was  then  formed. 

Under  modern  philosphy,  the  drialistic  view  of  super- 
natural and  natural,  practical  life  and  ideal  life,  body, 
and  mind  is  elelminated.  Art  is  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  man,  not  something  m.ar  has  to  pursue  from  outside  or 
something:  which  is  far  from  reach  but  only  needs  t  o  be  estab- 
lished within  himself.   .Vhen  one  has  a  house,  he  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  his  sense  with  vyhatever  house  he 
has.  The  closest  and  most  important  part  of  the  house  to 
his  life  is  the  room  space,  not  the  walls  and  roof.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  room  space  will  then  come  through  a  special 
technique  and  skill,  and  becomes  art.   It  is  an  art  not  mainly 
throup:h  the  craftsmanship  of  hands,  but  a  design  through  the 
mind  out  of  practical  living,   vVall  and  roof  actually  became 
the  firishine;  of  the  building  or  the  continuity  in  the  whole 
process  of  thought. 

In  old  architecture,  architects  try  to  arrange  the  plan 
of  the  design  consistent  with  the  elevation,  which  will  be 
also  called  an  organic  growth  of  the  design  or  the  hannony 
of  plan  and  elevation.   Organic  architecture  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  plan  and  elevation  ueals  with  abstract  picture  re- 
presenting the  room  space  needed.   The  whole  process  of  building 
design  is  a  cubical  thinking  which  ae  know  as  three  dimen- 
sional.  In  the  result  of  the  design  we  will  see  not  only 
that  the  plan  is  in  harmony  with  its  elevation  but  the  rela- 
tion of  room  spaces  is  related  to  the  daily  experiences  of 
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life  itself.  This  can  be  called  organic.  The  plan  and 
elevation  become  a  kind  of  interpretation  of  the  architect's 
thinking,  and  are  used  only  as  a  check  of  the  three  dimen- 
sional design. 

The  concept  of  space  is  the  concept  of  reality  and  it 
is  the  origin  of  art.   It  comes  from  the  experience  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  nature,  self  forgotten  in  the  environment,  A 
poet  when  he  appreciates  the  scene  of  mountains,  trees,  moon, 
and  star,  considers  himself  as  a  part  of  nature  and  forgets 
the  existence  of  his  own  physical  body.   The  secret  of  the 
artist  in  understanding  nature  is  to  forget  himself  ana  to 
be  assimilated  by  the  environment  anc:  to  recognize  the  reality 
outside  himself. 

Organic  Stru  :ture 

Many  wll.l  think  that  structure  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
building,  the  beam,  post,  and  footing,   '."alls,  roofs,  ceilings, 
windows,  tioors  are  the  supplements  and  accessories  to  the 
structure.   This  is  no  better  than  to  think  that  a  building 
is  built  for  building's  sake  vith  no  connection  with  the 
people  who  live  in  it.  Actually  what  '^e  call  building  is  not 
only  the  materials,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  building  in  it 
and  around  it,  which  is  truly  the  parts  of  the  builling. 
Does  structure  have  anything  to  do  with  the  atrosphere? 

Geographically,  a  certain  region  conditions  the  growth 
of  a  particular  plant.   The  structure  of  a  tree  is  not  only 
a  functioning  in  itself  but  is  interrelated  to  the  soil, 
climate,  and  local  conditions.   Not  only  the  plant  is  dependent 
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upon  the  geographical  conditions,  but  also  diifers  and  changes 
according  to  the  surroundings.   I'atural  growth  of  plants  in 
any  region  Is  In  harmony  with  that  region.   VVhy  not  buildings? 
The  structure  of  the  builclng  should  be  like  the  structure  of 
the  tree,  in  harmony  with  the  region. 

An  architect  sees  with  his  oi'ganic  self  the  character  of 
the  terrain  by  observing  the  eurrouncing  plants,  trees,  ground, 
and  soil,  and  he  relates  bis  concept  of  the  rature  of  materi- 
als to  this  character.   A  central  iaea  -.vill  be  formed  out  of 
this  interwoven  process,  and  transferred  to  the  structure 
of  the  builling.   In  other  words,  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing should  be  in  harmony  with  the  surr oundirig.   Of  course, 
there  can  be  as  many  structural  forms  for  any  special  place 
as  there  are  varieties  of  pla.ts, 

Te  may  think  that  the  structure  of  a  building  is  a  sense 
of  expression' as  we  see  in  the  plants,  trees,  and  flowers.  The 
structure  of  a  tree  or  flower  expresses  its  function  am   also 
Its  form.   The  cells  of  the  tree  or  flower  comibined  together 
;^ive  the  structure  of  it,  and  the  character  of  the  structure 
will  determine  its  finished  form,   A  bare  trunk  of  a  tree  we 
would  not  call  a  tree,  unless  it  has  branches  and  leaves.   So 
with  a  stem  of  a  flower,  or  a  skeleton  of  a  leaf.   The  plasti- 
city of  the  function  gives  the  finished  form  and  it  is  the 
continuity  of  the  whole  structure,  ?'r.  '.'/right  describes 
his  concept  of  structure  in  a  metaphorical  way  as  follows: 

Here  is  my  hand,  a  human  hand.  As  I  move  its 
members,  the  fingers.  It  changes  expression,  doesn^t 
it?   It  m.ay  e?:pres?  about  anything  you  want  to  express 
and  almost  anything  as  you  feel,  but  what  makes  it 
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expressive?  Nothin?  but  the  flowing  continuous  line 
and  the  continuous  smooth  simple  surface.   If  you  ever 
take  off  the  flesh  and  the  skin  and  reduce  the  hand  to 
a  skeleton  ana  where  to  see  the  tones  and  all  their 
joints,  then  you  would  get  back  toward  this  other  thing; 
ancient  architecture,  where  you  woulc-  have  the  structural 
eleirent  at  work  instead  of  the  plastic  sense  of  the  whole 
response. 

Interior  and  Exterior  Space 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  define  a  human  being.  Lay- 
men will  say,  "a  man  has  got  two  legs,  two  feet,  two  arms, 
two  hands,  a  body,  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  inouth,  etc." 
The  rudimentary  common  sense  gives  not  much  sense  to  us,  be- 
cause we  may  ask  then  what  is  the  difference  between  a  human 
being  and  an  animal,  and  how  can  you  tell  whether  a  man  is 
dead  or  alive,   A  scientist  will  define  a  human  being  in 
terms  of  his  scientific  knov?ledge,  biologically  and  physio- 
logically, and  put  man's  physical  parts  into  technical  words 
in  detail,  or  even  more  specifically  relate  every  part,  skin, 
blood,  liver,  kidney,  to  the  blochem.ical  equations.   Poets 
will  relate  a  universal  hum.an  being  to  an  emotional  animal. 
Philosophers  spend  their  whole  life  defining  it  by  identifying 
human  beings  in  many  ways  such  as  personality,  individuality, 
terrperaraent ,  and  nature. 

A  human  being  cannot  be  defined  without  relating  him  to 
his  environment,   Man  carnot  be  considered  as  a  human  being 
If  he  is  not  living  on  earth  so  that  earth  will  be  as  important 
as  a  human  being  in  order  to  say  what  Is  a  human  being.   It  is 
true  that  a  human  being  cannot  be  ceparated  from  his  environ- 
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tr.ent,  as  Kr.  John  Dewey  points  ott: 

Breathing  is  an  aflair  of  the  air  as  truly  as  of 
the  lungs;  dipestin^s:  an  affair  of  food  as  truly  as  of 
tissues  of  stomach.   Seeing  involves  light  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  does  the  eye  and  optic  nerve.   Walking 
Irrplicates  the  ground  as  well  as  the  legs;  speech  demands 
physical  air  and  human  coirpanionship  and  audience  as 
well  as  vocal  organs.^ 

There  will  be  no  existence  of  lung  if  thore  is  no  air. 
"tomach  will  have  no  use  at  all  if  there  is  no  food.   Feet 
will  have  nothing  to  stand  on  If  there  is  no  srround.  So  the 
hunan  being;  if  there  is  no  environment,  there  will  be  no 
human  hejng-a*      If  we  separate  a  man  from  society,  he  will 
become  inhuman.  '.Ve  may  call  one  a  human  beinr  oecause  he  can 
respond  to  his  environment  humanly,  or  we  can  recognize  a 
man  to  be  a  human  being  because  he  is  fit  to  live  in  human 
society  as  human  being  is  a  social  animal. 

The  physical  body  of  a  man  is  not  enough  to  quality  hirr. 
as  a  human  being.   A  universal  maniis  actually  an  icea  or 
image  in  our  mindj  besides  his  physical  body  we  must  see  him 
in  relation  to  his  action,  movement,  attitude.   In  other 
words,  our  concept  of  human  being  is  not  only  a  concrete  thing 
but  an  abstract  idea,  as  a  body  and  his  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. Atmosphere  hero  means  the  integration  of  the  man's 
attitude,  character,  temperament,  an  abstract  personality  out 
of  his  previous  actions.   Ihat  is  to  say  that  in  a  human  being, 
besides  his  height,  breadth  and  depth,  there  is  another  dimen- 
sion which  we  can  only  record  in  the  mind  in  the  realm  of 
thinking,   if.e  always  can  find  an  example  when  we  see  snapshots 


2.   Dewey,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  14. 
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of  a  person,  even  the  snapshots  are  taken  from  many  different 
angles  and  colored  by  accurate  technicolor's,  "we  ray  be 
surprised  to  find  something  else  missing  in  the  snapshots 
when  we  see  the  real  person,  and  our  understanding  of  the 
person  will  change  with  more  contact  as  tim.e  goes  on. 

The  concept  of  unity  of  human  being  can  be  applied  to 
every  aspect  of  the  universe,  or  we  may  say  that  once  we  have 
this  concept  we  will  see  the  unity  of  all  things.   In  the  case 
of  our  problem,  organic  architecture,  we  cannot  possibly  call 
a  building  a  bnilding  when  it  is  not  connected  with  its  en- 
vironment . 

In  the  same  way,  we  know  a  laym.an  will  consider  a  building 
as  his  shelter  or  even  a  cave  with  which  he  protects  himself 
for  security.  We  will  not  consider  his  idea  t o  be  a  correct 
definition  for  building  as  for  a  hum.an  being  with  no  person- 
ality which  cannot  qualify  him  as  hum.an  beinp-,   T^illding  does 
not  represent  four  walls  and  a  roof  as  well  as  hum.an  being 
does  rot  represent  four  limbs  and  a  body.   Let  us  Imafrlne  the 
non-existence  of  the  walls  and  roof  and  we  will  see  that 
reality  lies  in  the  whole  vast  space  of  the  whole  universe. 
The  wall  and  roof  only  screen  a  certain  space  from  the  whole 
space  to  fulfill  the  human  needs.  The  walls  and  roof  are 
the  weaving  m.aterlals  of  spaces  as  the  yarn  v/eaves  the  flower 
pattern  in  the  cloth;  the  reality  of  the  cloth  is  the  pattern; 
and  no  one  sees  the  yarn  again  after  the  yarn  is  woven. 
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With  the  concept  of  space  we  now  shoul..i  conslde.^  the 
proper  communication  betw-en  the  interior  space  and  exterior 
space  of  the  building.  Not  only  this,  but  we  will  find  that 
exterior  space  is  a  continuity  of  the  interior  space. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  reality  of  the  human 
being.  The  human  skin  does  not  stop  the  communication  of 
the  body  inside  of  the  skin  with  the  outside  environment. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  line  which  can  separate  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  human  being.  For  instance,  human  hands  are 
just  the  continuity  of  the  body  y/hei:i  man  works  with  his  hands. 
And  /^hen  ho  uses  a  tool,  the  tool  is  just  as  important  as  his 
hands;  otherwise  he  »ould  not  accomplish  his  task,   A  aog  cannot 
use  tools.  Man  is  qualified  to  be  a  human  being  because 
he  uses  tools.   A  tool,  then,  is  a  part  of  human  qualifi- 
cation and  is  a  prolongation  of  the  human  body  or  a  continuity 
of  the  human  functioning.   We  may  go  further.  The  tool, 
as  we  have  said.  Is  In  physical  contact  vvlth  our  body.   Our 
communication  Is  not  limited  in  the  physical  realm,  but 
the  thing  we  see,  the  world  conditions  we  think  about,  tho 
Ideas  we  relate,  are  also  the  continuity  of  human  functioning 
and  the  communication  of  hurran  activity.   That  human  think- 
ing has  a  highest  velocity,  faster  than  light,  is  stlli  a 
valid  assumption,   Ve  can  suppose  the  continuity  of  human 
functioning  has  not  yet  arrived  at  finality,  and  has  no  limit. 

In  the  whole  process  of  human  continuity,  building  is  one 
of  our  links,  and  to  see  it  as  a  link  is  a  correct  definition 
of  building.   Its  achievement  we  may  call  organic  architecture. 
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All  what  an  architect  needs  to  learn  and  what  he  can 
learn  Is  to  relate  exterior  space  with  interior  space  and  then 
relate  Interior  with  the  exterior.   The  character  of  the  ex- 
terior space  inspires  the  thinking  of  the  architect  to  ex- 
press his  concept  in  the  designing  of  interior  space  of  the 
building.   The  organic  arrangement  of  the  interior  space  is  a 
continual  process.   The  extension  of  it  is  the  design  of  the 
surrounding  gardens,  ■j'/alks,  and  fountains. 

Terrain — Wind  and  Water 

Old  architecture  is  called  a  method  or  style  of  building 
characterized  by  certain  peculiarities  of  structure  and  orna- 
mentation because  the  style  gives  a  certain  pattern  for  the 
architects  of  the  region  to  follow.   People  ju:lge  the  work 
of  architecture  by  examining  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  or 
sculptor  who  did  the  construction,  and  also  sometiTnes  a 
variety  in  the  arrangercent  of  the  columns.   Certain  standard 
architecture  has  generally  disregarded  terrain.  Thus  we  see 
Gothic  buildings  on  mountains  and  in  valleys;  French  or  German 
or  other  national  buildings  completely  imitated  outside  their 
natural  regions. 

The  art  of  architecture  becomes  more  and  nore  humanized 
and  individualized.  Art  became  not  only  sensational  but  in- 
tellectual as  well.   Artists  began  to  be  aware  of  expression 
In  relation  to  surroundings,   A  higher  harmony  is  required. 
Organic  architecture  inherits  the  development  of  ideas  from 
history  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  carried  throurh  in  the 
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organic  self,  but  it  learns  everything  from  nature  by  itself. 
So  that  the  building  not  only  is  in  harmony  %7ith  itself  but 
also  is  in  harmony  ith  its  surrovmdings.   The  problem  of 
terrain  is  then  becoming  inportant,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  surroundings  must  be  one  of  the  main  points  in  desi^^ning 
a  building  or  we  cannot  call  the  architecture  organic. 

There  is  no  standard  by  which  ..e  can  distinguish  beauty 
from  curlousness  unless  we  learn  and  study  from  nature.   To 
learn  frorr.  nature  ioes  not  rr.ean  superficial  observation  of 
nature,  anc  creation  does  not  mean  Imitation  of  nature. 
Nature,  as  she  is,  is  perfect  In  herself,  or  we  could  say 
Goc  made  everything  perfect.  An  imitation  of  it  will  always 
be  worse  than  perfection.  Art  is  not  concerned  that  way.  An 
artist  when  he  lives  in  nature  assimilates  himself  with  nature 
so  that  he  becomes  a  part  of  nature,  as  we  have  said.  One  who 
lives  above  nature  or  superimposes  nature  with  a  sense  of  sup- 
remacy will  never  understand  the  language  of  nature.   Creation 
is  nothing  else  than  a  hum.an  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  nature.   The  work  of  art  will  then  be  worthy  to  live. 

The  Imowledge  of  terrain  has  been  only  incidentally  con- 
cerned in  the  field  of  art,  as  we  see  In  history.   Painters, 
musicians,  and  poets  get  inspiration  from  the  scenery,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  trees,  flowers.   The  Immediate  harmony  of  the 
terrain  and  the  work  of  art  is  not  required.   But  in  case  of 
architecture,  the  design  of  the  building  has  to  relate  to  the 
particular  terrain.  The  special  terrain  is  used  as  a  part  of 
the  design,  or  they  must  be  interwoven  to  achieve  a  whole. 
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A  design  of  building  which  fits  the  desert  does  not  necessarily 
fit  in  a  tropical  region.  A  prairie  type  of  building  will 
not  agree  with  the  terrain  in  mountainous  country.  Terrain 
then  becomes  a  part  of  the  building  and  building  a  part  of  the 
terrain.  A  painter  paints  a  lamscape,  whether  he  is  a  real- 
ist, impressionist,  or  abstractionist.   His  idea  is  limited 
to  expression  upon  a  piece  of  canvas  or  paper.  The  landscape 
does  not  become  a  part  of  his  painting,  A  pianist  expresses 
his  emotion  Inspired  by  his  surrounding,  but  the  surrounding 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  instrument,  the  piano.   In  the 
case  of  architecture,  especially  organic  in  sense,  extension 
of  the  interior  space  compared  with  the  surrounding  is  the 
enlarged  canvas  of  a  painter  or  the  additional  keyboard  to  a 
pianist. 

The  study  of  terrain  then  becomes  a  science,  not  geo- 
graphical science  but  the  psychological  response  to  terrain 
or  the  nature  of  terrain.   In  Chinese  philosophy  a  special 
branch  which  is  called  the  "Wind  and  Water"  specializes  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.   The  characteristic  of  the  terrain 
Is  compared  to  human  nature.   Modern  science  tells  us  th^t 
there  is  an  Influence  of  geographical  condition  upon  the  tem- 
perament of  local  inhabitants.  V«e  m.ay  say  that  the  teuppea- 
ment  of  human  nature  is  in  harmony  with  the  local  condition. 
The  philosophy  of  "Vi'ind  and  Water"  will  give  the  analysis  and 
systematic  study  of  it.  An  artist  is  trained  in  such  a  way 
that  he  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  uncon- 
sciously but  he  sees  the  character  of  the  sun^ounding  as  he 
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sees  within  himself.   After  contln':al  training  and  practicing, 
when  he  sees  places  outside  his  tu-ual  locality  where  he  was 
horn,  he  will  be  aware  of  the  characteristic  expression  of 
the  terrain  where  the  building  is  to  be  built  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  human  beings  living  there.   The  desis^n  of  building 
can  then  be  raade  to  fit. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  color  to  a  painter  and 
sound  to  a  musician  is  a  psychological  effect,  A  painter 
sensltl-es  his  feeling  by  training  in  combinations  of  colors. 
The  harmony  of  the  colors  becom.es  so  stim.ulatlng  to  his  feel- 
ing that  he  can  detect  disharmony  with  the  slightest  degree 
of  change  in  color.   So  will  a  musician  hear  the  harm.ony  of 
sound.  For  the  architect  the  terrain  and  the  building  is 
Just  as  color  to  the  painter  and  sound  to  the  musician. 

The  work  of  an  organic  architect  when  com.pared  with  a 
painter  will  not  be  merely  the  design  of  a  building,  enclo- 
sure of  a  space  for  human  occupancy,  a  dealinsr  with  the  mater- 
ials available,  a  fulfillment  of  the  requirem.ents  of  structure, 
but  must  be  based  on  a  whole  picture  in  his  mind,  including 
the  surroundings  within  his  possible  sight  of  observation, 
A  building  itself,  the  ornam.entation,  the  classic  order  of 
the  columjis  and  entablature,  the  construction  of  valuts  and 
arches,  the  technique  of  sculpture  in  the  decoration  of  a 
cathedral,  are  merely  the  sketch  drawing  of  the  painter,  a 
folk  song  or  a  sonata  of  the  musician. 


eB4F3Sfi  VI 
ORGANIC  AfiCBITEOTUBE  AS  FIHE  ART 

The   M»aning  of  Art  and  Fine  Arta 

The  word  "art"  came  originally  from  the  Oroek  Aro, 
meaning  to  plow.  It  Involvee  two  meanings:  first,  the  fanner 
plows  his  soil  to  create  aowethlng  out  of  nature,  which  Im- 
plies the  creatloni  second,  he  shows  neatness  In  his  work  to 
his  n©l£htiors,  which  Is  the  skill.  This  gives  us  the  idea 
that  the  natural  history  of  the  word  "art"  proves  to  be  very 
practical  or  that  is  to  say  the  purpose  of  art  is  to  teach 
us  to  do  something.  Later  the  word  is  developed  in  two-fold 
ways,  extensively  ai«l  intensively.  Its  meanlnF  becomes  ab- 
stract and  goes  to  skill  and  craft. 

However,  the  definition  of  art  has  changed  enormously 
as  human  activities  have  expanded.  The  modern  interpreta- 
tion of  it  needs  to  be  restricted  to  the  esthetic  point  of 
view,  disregarding  the  etymological  derivati(»i  In  the  past. 

Art,  actually.  Is  the  love  of  beauty.   Ihe  main  purpose 
of  art  is  to  give  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  beauty.  In  this 
sense  there  is  not  much  distinction  between  art  and  fine  arts. 
The  utilitarian  aspect  of  art  has  fallen  off •  Iberefore,  the 
meaning  of  art  is  thus  liicilted  to  creation  by  an  artist,  out 
of  his  Imagination  and  appreciation,  for  his  own  pleasure, 
disregarding  the  restriction  of  utilitarian  purpose. 

In  considering  the  art  of  architecture  usually  we  mean 
both  utility  and  appreciation  for  pleasure.  When  we  ask  for 
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•helt«ring  aocomBOdatloo  and  houalnis:  agalQat  the  attack  of 
stortn,  raln«  and  enany*  wa  are  away  from  the  artistic  point 
of  Tiew,  On  the  other  hand,  the  fitness*  harmony*  properties 
of  parts*  its  dispositions  and  contrasts  of  li^ht  and  shade; 
color  and  enrichment,  variety  and  relation  of  contours,  we 
have  to  claBslfy  them  In  the  realr.  of  art. 

There,  howover,  should  be  no  conflict  between  beauty  and 
utility.  Ihe  principle  of  orrianic  architecture  lies  in  the 
arrangement  of  utilised  space  inatesid  of  the  deeif^n,  ornaaenta- 
tion,  and  decoratian  added  to  the  architecture,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  utility.   Ihe  fine  art  in  architect 
ture  is  then  expressed  through  the  abstract  thinking  of  proper 
relationship  between  the  room  spaces*  But  the  old  architec- 
ture shows  its  fine  art  through  the  skill  and  craft  in  the  work 
of  ornament  and  decoration. 

In   other  words,  the  tool  of  an  organic  architect  actually 
is  the  different  sized  spaces.  The   idea  of  utility  of  space 
is  80  well  organized  in  the  mind  of  the  architect  and  it  is 
organically  relatwi  to  the  response  to  the  surroundlnfrs  and 
his  esthetic  experience,  that  the  spaces  are  acting  as  the  cell 
of  an  organism,  ^e  functioning  of  the  cells,  the  framework 
between  cells  In  the  structure  of  the  building,  and  the  bound- 
ary of  the  functioning  of  the  cells  is  the  fora  of  the  building. 
Fine  art  in  organic  architecture  cannot  be  found  In  the  details 
or  the  craftsmanship  of  the  building,  but  directly  refers  to 
the  mind  of  the  architect.  A  whole  intcigrated  nind  expresses 
its  sense  in  the  whole  stznicture  of  the  architecture. 
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Prom  the  point  of  vlow  of  fine  art,  when  the  architec- 
ture is  designed*  the  utility  of  spaces  takes  no  place  in  the 
whole  process.  As  some  may  think  then  the  artistic  part  of 
the  architecture  will  still  be  restricted  by  practicality. 
The  usage  of  the  roon  space  does  not  occupy  the  architect's 
Bind  but  comes  automatically  into  cixisideratlon  ao  the  painter 
using  his  brush,  the  pianist  his  keyboard.  At  the  same  time 
the  architect  organizes  the  space  not  according  to  the  routine 
way  of  usage  but  to  an  Ideal  way  of  life.  Fine  art,  as  we 
know,  Is  the  idea  that  the  artist  foresees  a  tendency  of  life 
in  the  future  of  civilization.  So  that  every  organic  archi- 
tecture, considered  as  fine  art.  Is  a  trial  or  experiment 
of  a  new  way,  a  hypothesis  for  further  inquiry.  IMs  is  the 
destiny  of  fine  arts. 

Decoration  and  OrnamejDtatlon 

Ancient  man  believed  in  supernatural  beings  In  the  spirit 
of  heroes  after  ceath.   The  Irresistible  attack  of  powerful 
enamleSf  the  cat&strophles  of  the  flood,  atorn^  wind  from 
nature,  incidental  benevolence  referring  to  God,  were  all  ob- 
jects beyond  the  reasoning  of  his  mind.   ^Hils  is  the  reason 
for  erecting  monuments.   In  the  natural  history  of  architec- 
ture the  work  of  architecture  Is  toward  monuamt  while  the 
shelter  for  the  act\ial  living  was  far  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  art  of  architecture.  Hierefore,  practicality  or 
utility  was  not  an  Important  part  In  the  work. 

In  respect  to  the  supernatural  beings,  the  artists 
express  their  sincerity,  love,  and  ideas  through  their 
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MBgnlfic«at  works  or  sculpture  and  painting,  and  lator  th«y 
developed  their  works  into  greater  and  better  arrangement. 
Arohiteoture  is  a  ootcpoaition  of  those  art  works.  Or  we  nay 
say  that  the  art  of  architecture  lies  icainly  In  its  decoration 
and  ornaEsntatlon.   ithout  these,  architeotTire  is  merely  a 
bare  skeleton.  Usually  architecture  is  considered  lower  in 
rank  because  of  this  left-over  Idea  of  the  skeleton. 

The  idea  that  art  is  the  privilege  of  the  rich  comes  froB 
the  nonarohial  society*  Decoration  and  ornamentation  of 
the  house  are  luxurious  parts  of  the  house.   It  is  true  that 
decoration  end  ornamentation  is  a  work  of  art,  but  a  mlt 
between  the  housing  and  art  was  fonr.ed.   When  raodern  architec- 
ture, organic  architecture,  oaioe  along  art  was  democratized 
and  naturalised.  We  now  believe  that  beauty  and  practicality 
are  inseparable,  and  so  the  concept  of  decoration  and  orna- 
nentation  has  been  entirely  changed.  jCttcoration  and  ornamenta* 
tion  is  no  more  a  borrwred  finery  froir.  the  older  epoch,  or 
the  type  of  fashion  which  is  considered  to  be  beautiful  by 
the  people  of  older  ages,  but  are  beoominp;  a  part  of  the  whole 
structure.  As  Kr.  Aright  points  outt 

Decoration  can  tell  your  friends  lots  of  things, 
that  you  do  not  know  and  would  not  like  if  you  did.   It 
is  of  no  use  to  you  unless  you  do  understand  and  appre- 
ciate it.   It  #ould  not  be  sufficient  justification 
for  you  to  have  it  just  because  it  looks  rich  or  because 
somebody  else  had  it.l 

Added  decoration  and  ornamentation  will  make  the  whole 

structure  a  failure  also  a  failure  of  the  architecture^  and 


1.  Wright,  On  Architecture,  p.  74» 
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will  b«  agalnat  the  principle  of  simplicity.  When  they 
are  not  used  as  the  covering  up  of  the  faults  In  tbo  design 
but  a  part  of  the  structure,  the  decoration  and  ornamenta- 
tion become  useful. 


CEAPTir.  VII 
COKCLUSION 

Art  Is  thd  inner  activity  oxprcaced  in  action;  and  this 
inner  activity  is  froa  the  nalnspriiig  of  etsotion.   7o  under- 
stand, to  appreciate,  or  to  interpret  art  is  nothing  more  and 
cannot  be  were  than  the  response  of  one*8  previous  experience 
which  is  his  esthetic  experience  in  his  own  organic  self, 
ready  lor  expression  within  hio.selT.  The  response^  therefore, 
is  it4e)4^  a  kind  of  expression.   Than*  we  may  say  that  no  art 
understanding «  appreciation,  or  interpretation  oan  be  free 
from  emotion,  no  matter  how  careful  we  are  trying  to  koep 
away  from  subjectivity* 

As  we  already  know,  there  is  no  standard  set  up  to 
tcoasure  beauty  ai>d  so  to  evaluate  art*  A  general  point  of 
▼iew  of  art  work  is  but  superficial  understanding  which  is 
not  deep  enough  to  seek  the  essence.   The  orux  in  interpreting 
art  lies  in  two  points t  Art  is  a  universal  lan£;:uage  but  is 
also  an  individual  language*   It  is  the  special  expression 
of  the  individual*  Sometiries  the  expression  can  be  identi- 
fied with  oonnon  language  but  mostly  is  only  self-evident* 
When  individual  expreesion  goes  deeper,  there  will  he  no  other 
expression  or  language  which  can  be  compared  with  it*  Kor 
oan  art  be  Judged  by  the  valuation  of  its  coneequenoes* 

All  in  all  there  is  no  choice  between  objectivity  and 
«ial>Jectivity*  A  pure  objective  criticiaa,  will  miss  the  whole 
thing  in  the  essence  of  art.   The  only  way  out  is  to  relate 
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the  interpretation  to  appreciation  which  is  the  ort^anic 
x^sponse.   It  is  true  that  a  big  part  of  the  original  art 
will  bo  left  out  through  the  response  of  interpretation,  and 
the  responso  to  the  interpretation  is  again  a  fraction  of  the 
whole.  Probably  there  would  be  very  little  left  of  the  ea- 
aenoe  of  art  which  was  originally  created.  But  no  matter  how 
little  it  is,  it  is  something  true  and  is  the  reality.   If 
there  is  response,  there  will  be  truth  and  reality,   rhe  truth 
and  reality  are  the  lis:bt  which  leads  the  way  tliat  life  grows 
organically. 

Organic  architecture  has  not  been  well  known  until  the 
last  few  decades,  althoui?:h  Wright  had  the  idea  of  a  new  aspect 
of  architecture  far  back  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.   It 
is  no>v  recognised  to  be  creative,  especially  since  the  highest 
award  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architecture  has  been  granted 
to  it.  It  is  a  long  struggle  for  this  art  to  oeet  the  people, 
and  its  real  value  still  needs  more  understanding  and  prac- 
tice.  Otherwise,  the  highest  recognition  means  very  little. 

Science  has  made  thin:^s  easier  to  xmderstand.  Abstract 
things  are  related  to  concrete  things  through  science,  eter- 
nal truth  is  solved  into  factual  truth  through  ecientifio 
methods  by  collecting  facta.  Knowledge  is  «aid  to  be  demo- 
cratieed  since  the  coining  of  science.   All  this  proved  to  us 
that  science  has  created  a  cor>dition  that  art  has  never 
thought  of.   But  art  has  the  character is tic  which  leads  man 
to  a  profound  field  of  thinkini?;  and  training,  VKith  art,  man 
lives  in  greater  happiness. 
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Organic  architecture,  no  doubt,  is  not  easy  to  be  under- 
stood,  especially  by  the  laytnan.  One  snay  think  that  we  have 
been  getting  along  all  right  with  ordinary  housing,  while 
with  organic  architecture  many  will  leol  that  it  is  ir.prac- 
tical,  and  also  it  looks  strange  ana  unl'aaiiliar  to  us*  '<uihy 
should  we  make  it  so  dilficult?  The  answer  is  very  simplex 
We  have  no  short  cut  to  higher  cultxxre.  Color  and  beauty  are 
stimulating  to  the  artist,  but  have  little  effect  on  a  layman. 
Human  being  is  higher  tnan  any  animal  uucauae  of  hia  sensi- 
tive instrument,  the  mind,  or  in  a  better  word,  the  soul. 
Our  only  explanation  of  the  evolution  of  human  beings  ia  that 
human  bein^^s  are  becoming  more  and  more  human,  as  time  goea 
on,  and  less  and  less  animal.  Sensitivity  is  the  only  key  to 
it,  and  art  is  its  chain. 

However,  this  problem  is  not  too  difficult  for  us  to 
solve.  Continuous  training  will  be  the  only  cure.  Ho   one 
ever  thinks  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  beauty  of  a  flower « 
yet  a  real  art  Judgment  is  a  difficult  thing.   The  reason  is 
that  we  have  frequent  contact  and  comiounication  of  our  senses, 
but  it  also  stops  us  from  further  inquiry. 

The  human  mind  has  an  excellent  ability  to  build  habits 
of  receiving  and  absorbing  influence  and  knowledge  from  the 
environment,  iiut  usually  human  mind  ia  limited  by  a  saturation 
point.  Habit  then  becomes  a  guard  to  keep  off  further  sensi- 
tleation.  Our  memory  is  always  cut  short  for  new  thought. 

Wisdom,  therefore,  can  be  defined  as  a  destructive 
power  usod  to  dauj.troy  the  hab|.tj.  and  familiarity  which  have,  . 
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fomed  a  strong  fortress  to  shut  us  ofl  from  outside  influ- 
dace.  An  office  worker  fully  ocoupiaci  with  daily  business 
affairs  is  less  sonsitivo  to  nature  than  a  bousewlfe  who  takes 
care  of  the  la«n  around  the  house.   The  same  flower  virill  pro- 
duce different  responsv^s*  and  a  flower  m&j  mean  more  to  the 
gardener  who  works  in  the  (garden.  Yet  tiio  color  and  form  of 
the  flower  may  produoe  an  entirely  aifferent  effect  to  a  painter. 
And  we  Icnon  the  office  worker,  the  housewife,  tho  gardener,  and 
the  painter  all  agree  that  tho  flower  is  beautiful.   'H^ereforo, 
beauty  is  on  the  way  but  not  a  finality. 

For  anotiaer  axacaple,  wo  may  suy  that  the  s:v.  o  .veather 
change  nay  bring  a  dil'feront  response  from  the  inon  who  live 
in  the  sane  region.  A  f artier  often  has  the  experience  of 
making  a  prophecy  about  the  weather  change,  but  the  city 
dweller  is  nttver  as  sensitive  toward  this.   It  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  say  that  the  faz*mer  Is  nore  sensitive  to  weather 
than  the  city-cweller.   In  order  for  the  city  dweller  to  fore- 
cast the  weather  as  well  as  a  farmer,  he  ssust  change  his  usual 
focal  point  of  reasoning*  oo  we  ttiay  f&ll  ii^to  a  wrong  concept 
of  art,  as  did  the  city  dweller  in  forecasting  the  weather 
change.  \&e  should  not  forget  that  our  experience  needs  to  bs 
reconstructed  around  another  central  thourht  which  we  have 
never  had  before.  And  also  that  our  old  habitual  and  familiar 
way  of  thinking  stops  the  reoonstniction. 

Art  is  a  universal  language  and  yet  it  is  also  an  indl- 
vidaal  language  with  different  depth.   To  understand  it  we 
must  learn  bow  to  function  in  the  way  the  artist  functions. 
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Otherwise  w«  can  never  sret  a  right  measure  out  of  our  ovn 
yardstick.  An  artist  should  Imve  many  yardsticks. 

As  a  Kattor  of  fact|  both  art  and  science  are  In  the 
nature  of  human  beings,   ihat  is  to  say,  man  Is  both  wore 
or  less  seientlflo  and  artistic  winded.   These  are  two  of 
many  elements  rooted  In  our  nature.   To  eliminate  or  exarger- 
ate  either  one  of  thev.  is  not  organic  and  ^r.skes  our  body*  mlnd^ 
and  soul  urbs lanced. 

It  Is  known  that  the  scientific  mind  has  been  developed 
to  a  j»reatest  extent  since  the  coming  ol  the  modern  era,  but 
unfortunately  science  grows  all  by  itself  wlthofit  close  co- 
operation of  others.   It  almost  becar;e  a  monster.  All  thos* 
wodem  products  have  been  considered  as  gifts  to  mankind  from 
science.   Ihose  contributions  to  life,  r.odern  equipment,  nec- 
essities, are  but  by-products  of  science.  Aorst  of  all, 
science  is  vleiously  applied  to  the  discovery  of  munitions, 
dreadful  weapons  which  have  perlormed  their  dreadfulness  dur- 
ing the  two  world  wars.  Does  science  really  mean  that? 

•Riese  by-products  have  substituted  for  the  essence  of 
aelence  in  the  human  mind,  kost  of  us  see  the  effect  but 
forget  about  the  cause.   The  by-products  are  only  by-products 
and  not  science.   It  is  a  consequence  of  freakish  development 
of  human  nature. 

Many  have  the  impression  that  science  is  naterlalistlo 
and  denies  the  spiritual  existence,  but  in  fact  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  material  and  spiritual  world.  When  a 
baby  is  bom,  his  actions  are  mere  instincts  and  reflections 
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of  itrpulsoa*  H«  is  nothing  Idottor  tb&n  an  ordinary  animal. 
v;«  can  call  his  actioc  pure  physical  and  materialistic.   -hen 
the  baby  grows  with  added  experience  every  day  and  moment, 
the  brain  sroara  organically  and  records  the  eJ^yeriance  by 
memory.   It  starts  to  see  things  abstractly.  lo   matter  how 
the  materialietic  philosophy  explains  the  idea  in  concrete 
and  ir.aterialistio  way,  the  idea  itself  is  still  aostract. 
When  the  body  grows  older,  ideas  become  more  and  acre  ook- 
plloated  and  aystercatic  thinking  is  then  needed.   Ilierefore, 
the  materialistic  and  spiritual  view  of  t&ankind  is  just  the 
two  facets  of  the  same  object.  Science  r.ay  interpret  ideas 
In  a  materialistic  way,  but  it  is  an  abstract  thing.  Mater- 
ialists concidor  ran  as  a  rnecbanisc   ^hat  is  a  metaphorical 
InterpretatlDn  which  is  only  half  true,  because  he  who  estab* 
llehes  the  syster.  of  materialistic  thinking,  he  himself  Is  an 
Idealist.  Thie   recovery  of  unification  in  conception  is  the 
task  of  both  art  and  science. 

Furthermore,  in  analyzing  subjects,  science  organixea 
knowledge  into  branches  and  sab-branches.  Ean  becomes 
nore  and  more  specialized  In  a  special  subject  in  order  to 
adrrit  quantitative  treatment.   It  has  the  advantage  of  taking 
the  mass  of  people  into  operation  for  the  expansion  of  world 
civilization,  but  the  man  specializing  in  a  certain  field 
dees  not  have  any  more  unified  thinking  to  relate  his  special' 
leation  to  the  whole.   Ihc  result  is  to  produce  vast  nunbers 
of  specialists  but  freakishly  developed  human  beings.  *-eal 
huiaan  nature  is  then  out  of  order. 
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When  w«  say  hmnan  nature  we  refer  to  the  generalized 
picture  of  hunan  activities.  Society  has  never  realized  the 
Importance  of  a  well-balanced  development  of  human  nature. 
?e  sot  up  mass  standards  and  consider  th«n  as  normality.   I^ls 
stops  the  way  to  improvomont.  How  can  we  get  a  good  a-oner- 
allzatlon  out  of  freakishly  developed  huraan  nature?   IThfor- 
tunately,  under  a  policy  of  greater  good  for  greater  number 
democracy  loses  Its  agf^resalvo  power  toward  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world. 

Wo  should  not  blaras  science  that  has  given  us  this  way 
of  approaching  knowleaf^o  by  specializing  the  fields.  But  w« 
must  reintegrate  our  mind  in  to  proper  order.   That  is  aj^aln 
the  work  of  art  which  will  help  us  to  refine  our  nature. 

Organic  architecture  actually  is  not  only  the  architec- 
ture of  building  but  the  architecture  of  organic  human  nature. 
Here  let  us  borrow  the  word  "arohiteot"  and  use  it  as  a  verb. 
We  are  to  architect  our  body,  mind,  soul,  and  our  huiaan 
nature,  so  that  the  new  world  will  be  architected.   Organic 
architecture  really  means  that.  Building  itself  is  but  a 
fonr  of  expression.  V»hen  we  oi.1  it  org&nlc  architecture,  it 
should  relate  to  the  organic  architecture  of  huwanlty,  and 
integration  of  human  nind  and  soul. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  organic  architecture,  it  has 
come  into  our  generation.   The  art  of  paint ln;"f,  sculpture, 
and  truaic  has  enlightened  human  civilization  in  the  past, 
but  it  will  be  considered  to  be  too  delicate  and  decorative 
to  meet  present  needs  in  human  life#  When  science  ootces  in 
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those  delicate  arts  have  to  give  way.   In  fact,  there  is  no 
confllot  between  art  and  science  but  a  atrcnger  art  has  to 
fit  with  the  cooperation  of  science.  Architecture  was  not 
as  high  as  other  art  in  the  past  because  it  was  not  as  abstract 
as  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  especially  tnusic.  But  now 
we  need  it  as  our  new  language  of  expression.   It  is  an  or> 
ganic  expression  of  art  as  language. 

A  new  language  does  not  always  sound  good  and  familiar 
to  our  ears,  but  it  is  a  new  technique  for  better  efficiency 
in  conuRunicating  ideas.   The  human  brain  after  centuries  of 
evolution  has  changed  its  shape  and  has  become  complicated. 
The   old  tool  does  not  fit  for  the  new  necessity.  A  creation 
of  new  tool  or  instrument  is  quite  a  natural  and  organic  ten- 
dency.  The  only  trouble  is  that  man  does  not  easily  accept 
new  things.   The  old  ideas  of  arohitacture,  the  classical 
styles,  and  the  concept  of  housing  have  been  carried  through 
the  centuries  ana  have  remained  in  our  time.  Man  has  to 
carry  in  his  mind  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  lang- 
uage and  must  reconcile  them* 

The  importance  of  architecture,  if  we  put  it  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  new  language  of  the  modern  epoch,  is  not  so  hard 
to  catch  man's  attention.   But  very  few  can  distinguish  be- 
tv^en  the  old  and  new  architecture  nor  detect  where  what  seems 
to  be  new  but  still  has  the  old  concept,  or  remains  in  the 
stage  of  housing  which  is  only  imitating  beauty.   In  fact, 
when  we  Icann  a  new  language  we  have  to  give  up  for  the  time 
being  the  older  forms  and  tones.   In  this  case  wo  have  to  give 
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up  th«  ndw  way  oX'  judging  architecture.  Ilev  architecture 
shoulci  be  at  least  as  abstract  as  music,  as  delicate  as 
paintin^f  as  decorative  as  sculpture.   It  is  not  an  art 
through  the  hands  of  craf tsnen,  by  vhich  we  usually  evaluate 
architecture,  nor  is  it  a  refined  engineering  work  by  which 
we  usually  claszrify  architecture  as  a  branch  of  engineering. 
But  it  is  an  abstract  organizing  process  in  the  architect's 
mind  interwoven  with  the  mind  and  skill  of  craftsmen  and 
workaen.  It  challenges  the  minas  of  workers  and  also  their 
old  technique  in  dealing  with  materials*  While  old  architec- 
ture is  always  restricted  by  the  technique  of  worker. 

In  the  process  of  designing  organic  building  there  la 
an  attitude  of  inquiry.  A  new  aspect  of  the  nature  of  mater- 
ial is  always  brought  into  the  experience.  Tha  way  to  express 
the  new  depth  seen  in  the  saterial  needs  new  technique  of 
the  workman.   Ihe  relation  between  the  draftsman,  workman, 
and  the  architect  can  be  compared  to  an  orchestra  and  con- 
ductor. Yet  the  architect  and  the  coeposer  can  seldom  be 
present  in  the  process  of  producing  their  creations,  and 
they  so  lose  that  benefit  which  is  accorded  a  conductor  by 
direct  contact  with  his  orchestra.  And  the  difference  be- 
tween an  orchestra  and  architecture  shows  clearly  here.  The 
layman  cannot  catch  the  inaccuracy  in  a  single  sound  in  an 
orchestra,  while  even  a  child  is  aware  of  a  rain  leak  in  a 
roof.   Therefore  architecture  should  not  only  be  abstract 
but  also  must  have  powerful  control  over  its  utilitarian  as- 
pects. %e  do  not  like  the  word  dictatorship  in  modern  times 
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but  for  archlteotur*  we  still  need  tbls  worcl  to  show  the  con- 
trolling power  in  designing^  in  connect ion  with  the  crafts- 
man and  workman. 

No  doubt  laymen  can  hardly  judge  with  correct  reasoning 
the  architecture  and  what  is  in  the  i3irehitect>s  mind  because 
what  the  lajman  can  oee  is  but  two  dimensional.  Even  many 
architects  tru  to  interpret  the  throe  dimensional  oriranlc 
architecture  with  two  dimensional  analytic  mothoa.   But  the 
result  is  in  vain.   Two  di-^onsional  training  is  not  a  oorz>6ct 
approach  to  the  concept  of  three  dimensional  thinking.  But 
what  should  be  the  approacht  Sincerity  and  sympathy  will 
lead  us  the  right  way.  Organic  architecture  needs  S3rtnpathetic 
organic  response.   Ihat  is  all.  With  this  key  we  will  unlook 
a  deep  appreciation.   Both  sincerity  and  sympathy  is  nothing 
•Ise  than  an  attitude  of  eagerness  of  inquiry.  Vifithout  this 
attitude  there  is  no  chance  to  be  sensitized. 

To  go  on  deeper  in  appreciation  there  will  come  to  us 
many  technical  problems.   To  say  art  is  a  language  is  only 
metaphorical,  which  is  not  very  true.   It  is  not  like  learning 
a  foreign  language,  especially  the  spoken  language,  where  the 
sounds  are  entirely  foreign  to  us.   It  has  to  be  built  up, 
sound  by  sound,  word  by  word.  3ut  in  learning  art,  sincerity 
and  sympathy  are  already  in  our  body,  and  at  least  not  for- 
eign to  us.  When  this  attltuce  is  roconstruoted  in  our  tcind, 
the  problem  is  half  done.  l:.specially  when  we  have  the  habit 
of  appreciating  beauty  in  nature,  we  need  only  a  short  transfer 
to  get  the  essence  of  organic  architecture.  And,  w«  still 
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can  fled  a  way  to  trace  the  principle  of  it.  la  iSright's 
early  work  organic  architecture  had  not  ipone  too  Tar  frotr  the 
influence  of  Silsbee,  Sullivan*  and  Jiichardsony  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  nodem  architecture  in  America «  when  architec- 
ture bad  Just  begun  to  be  humanized.  A  concept  of  decorating 
housing  and  ornarcentatloc  was  still  prevailing,  Kr,  Wright 
designed  and  built  several  builclinrs  which  were  not  unusual 
but  showed  high  skill  in  treating  room  space,  which  even 
then  indicated  his  unlirrited  genius,  and  a  creative  power, 
which  was  not  beyond  laynen's  recognition. 

After  continuous  practicing  and  stxmggle  ar;cln3t  diffi- 
culties, Mr*  Wright  arrived  at  a  nBv   stsige.   Taliesin  III, 
his  home  in  Wisconsin,  represents  a  distinctive  change.   Tfcie 
structure  of  the  whole  setting  Is  arranged  in  a  musical  move- 
nent  In  harmony  with  the  landscape.   It  is  not  si.  ply  an  ad- 
justing to  nature,  but  the  oharacterlstics  of  the  surround- 
ings, hill,  stream,  t;^ees  and  farms,  are  deeply  understood 
by  Ir.  >vright  and  relate  to  the  design  of  his  building. 

In  his  latest  masterpiece  we  find  Kr.  v.ric^ht  arrives  at 
a  real  naturity  in  organic  architecture,  A  free  concept  of 
forms  of  building  is  really  attained.   One  can  scarcely  detect 
any  similarity  betv.een  his  early  and  later  stages,  although 
there  mast  be  an  organic  growth  of  his  principle. 

Organic  architecture,  as  we  now  know,  is  of  prairie 
nature  if  not  of  prairie  type,  because  Mr.  Wright  was  brou{];ht 
up  on  a  farm  and  naturally  is  a  rural  lover.   He  hates  city 
life  and  advocates  the  decentralisation  of  cities.  Many 
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will  think  that  thla  la  a  sign  of  esoaplng  life,  but  irnder 
modem  society  life  has  beon  separated  from  nature  for  a  long 
time.  Many  city  dwellers  cannot  even  inaglne  the  color  of 
the  ground  and  the  smell  of  the  soil.   Therefore  before  we 
crlt!cl«e  the  principle  of  organic  architecture  we  must  find 
out  what  Is  real  life.  Can  there  ever  bo  a  city  which  In 
its  congested  areas  can  provide  an  ©oonomlc  and  eoclal  cryiitem 
which  will  give  Its  cltlrens  a  real  life? 

Organic  architecture  challenges  the  present  world  thought 
as  a  voice  calling  life  baek  to  nature,   Ihe  danger  in  modern 
time  Is  that  many  still  stiniggle  for  their  life  by  using  their 
tnlnds  to  conquer  other  rinds.   Ihls  Is  the  mainspring  of  a 
sense  of  superiority  and  inferiority.   Both  superiority  and 
inferiority  are  sources  of  conflict  and  too  often  lead  to 
tragedy. 

Organic  architecture  points  out  that  the  only  salvation 
of  human  crisis  is  to  go  back  to  nature.  With  modern  equip- 
ment we  need  not  lack  the  necessary  hunmn  otmtacts,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  ancient  tlrjes,  and  we  can  also  have  our 
contact  with  nature,   Ihis  gives  us  a  two-fold  advantage.  By 
learning  both  from  nature  and  fron  Interaction  with  our  fellow- 
man,  »e  enrich  the  wisdom  of  all  ages.  When  an  artist  appre- 
ciates a  beautiful  landscape,  he  often  forgets  his  own  exis- 
tence and  feels  himself  as  a  part  of  nature.   It  is  a  train- 
ing of  self-sacrifice,  a  deep  love  of  nature,  A  poet  will 
tell  us  his  feeling  and  passionate  emotion.  Ihls  is  the  real 
origin  froB!  which  we  can  get  the  sense  of  security  and  relaxa- 
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tlon  In  the  art,  and  will  be  expressed  In  the  concept  of 
spaee  In  designing  organic  balldlnrj. 

Many  still  believe  tbat  security  depends  upon  niaterlal 
protectlor.  There  is  not  perfect  protection  unless  we  re- 
l-^aae  ourselves  In  our  own  hearts.  Otherwise  a  seeking  for 
protection  Itself  will  destroy  our  sense  of  living. 

I^mocracy  Is  not  a  fixed  system  which  flp-hts  a?raln»t 
another  syster,  but  a  self-sacrifice  system  which  admits 
other  systeirs.  Vany  s-.launderstand  democracy  Ic  action  and 
insist  upon  their  own  actions,  cotrbattlng  the  actions  of 
others*  Ibis  leads  real  dexooracy  astray.  The  Ideal  of  true 
democracy  must  be  reconstructed. 

Sone  still  believe  In  dograas,  and  measure  morality  of 
others  with  their  own  rroral  standard,  refuslns  to  ccnsldtr 
ethical  principles.   The  result  Is  to  fix  a  standard  for 
rlffht  and  wrong,  good  SiTid   bad.  In  fact  human  belnfs  rover 
arrive  at  perfection  by  destroying  wrong  end  evil,  as  there 
Is  no  accurate  reaeurerent  between  them,  Dernocracy  Is  a 
neceaeary  attitude  to  recornlse  not  only  the  f;ood  and  right, 
but  also  the  wrong  and  evil.  Recognise  the  existence  of  evil 
and  forgive  thaia,  and  then,  and  then  only,  will  evil  and 
wrong  pass  away.   True  democracy  will  disclose  the  nature 
of  the  world  ancao  disclose  the  ten^enc^^of  §banp:e  In  world 
nature.  >fe  can  then  formulate  the  law  of  ehange.   It  Is  a 
principle  of  the  functioning  of  the  organic  world  and  also 
organic  architecture.  Ey  understanding  detrocracy  correctly 
we  will  at  the  same  tlice  understand  organic  architecture. 
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